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PREFACE 


THE papers contained herein were first delivered 
as lectures in an “ After the War Campaign,” 
arranged by the Birmingham and District Free 
Church Council in the early winter of 1917. The 
Campaign was the idea of the Council’s General 
Secretary, the Rev. R. A. West, and to him must 
its success be attributed. 

The time seemed ripe for a series of pronounce- 
ments upon questions of burning public interest, 
which, for the most part, have arisen out of the 
war, and either demand attention at once, or will 
do so in the near future. 

The lectures were all delivered in the city 
or neighbourhood of Birmingham. Whilst they 
were delivered, and the book is published, under 
the authority of the Council, it is almost unnecessary 
to add that each lecturer has chosen his own 
subject, dealt with it in his own way, and expresses 
his own views. The Council accepts no responsi- 
bility for the latter in any way. 

There is no attempt at continuity, and yet, 
though each lecture is quite independent of the 
others, the careful reader will discover a common 
truth in them all. It is bound to be so, for all the 
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subjects are dealt with from the Christian stand- 
point. 

We wish to express our indebtedness to the 
Editor of The Hibbert Fournal for his kind permis- 
sion to reproduce the article (which appeared in 
his issue of October, 1916) on “ Christian Inter- 
nationalism,” by Dr. Hodgkin; to the Editor of 
The Westminster Gazette for similar favour with 
regard to Dr. Forsyth’s article on “‘ Reconstruction 
and Religion ;” and to the Rev. Russell S$. Baker, 
of Selly Park, for valuable service in reporting 
verbatim the addresses of Dr. Saleeby, the Rev. 
A. T. Guttery, and the Rev. George Hooper. 
Dr. Orchard’s contribution also appears in his 
book of the same title, and is reproduced with his 
permission. 

It is because we believe the utterances are of 
such vital importance that we have ventured to 
offer them to a larger public, with the prayer that 
the ideals herein expressed may soon become the 
common rule. 

On behalf of the Council, 

Frep A. REEs, 
Editor. 


Free Cuurcu Councit OrFice, 
Ruskin CHAMBERS, 
CoRPORATION STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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PROBLEMS OF TO-MORROW 


INTRODUCTION 


(By Rev. ARTHUR JONES, M.A., D.Lir., President, 
Birmingham and District Evangelical Free Church 
Council.) 


Tue ruling idea of these addresses has been 
that the War is bringing, and the end of the 
War will bring, many problems of a social and 
moral kind in our national life, and that the Free 
Churches ought to help in the solution of these 
problems. It may be that the nation will look to 
the Free Churches for help ; it may be that it will 
be inclined to pass them by, in contempt, or a kind 
of despair. But we believe that they ought to 
help. We therefore necessarily believe that they 
can. We further believe that they are very willing 
to help, and that their help will be gladly accepted 
if it can be proved to be effective. It is in an 
attempt to bind all this in a bundle of actuality 
and to supply the pre-requisite stimulus of clear 
and steady thinking that these lectures are now 
put forth. 

“When the boys come home.” How often and 
how lovingly the words are upon our lips! Many 
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a face lights up with purest pleasure at the thought 
of the home-coming of one particular “ boy.” 
They shall have the good time they have so 
thoroughly earned. And we shall share in that 
good time, for, to hearts that ache with longing, 
the very presence of “ the boys ”’ will be a golden 
age — 
“And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is Paradise.” 


The earth will be Paradise to many, and their lives 
a song, ‘“‘ When the boys come home.” 

And yet, when we think soberly, we are conscious 
that the joy of it will be like all earthly joys. Will 
they come home whole and sound? Will they be 
different in their outlook and habits? They must 
be; but in what way, different ? Will they find us 
different ? How far will present abnormal condi- 
tions of living effect anything permanent ? What 
about class relationships? What about inter- 
national relationships ? What about possible unem- 
ployment and its effects ? What about many hard 
questions that have been left for their answers 
(at compound interest, it may be) until after the 
War? 

These things will be thought of, and probably 
we are all left with a feeling of considerable help- 
lessness, for we seem to be seeing darkly through 
a not very polished metal mirror. But a few things 
seem more or less clear, and it may be worth while 
to note them. 
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It is, to begin with, fairly plain that in the future 
democratic ideas will be more potent than in the 
past, and the men who express them more influen- 
tial. It is scarcely to be thought that organised 
labour will wholly recede from the position which 
it has reached during the War, and it seems 
impossible that its demand for an effective share 
in the control and fruits of the nation’s life and 
work should be met by a blank refusal. It is an 
accepted fact, too, that women are to have an 
increased concern and responsibility in these things. 
These facts may be good or bad in themselves, or, 
what is more probable, partly good and partly bad, 
or, what is most probable of all, good on the whole 
or bad on the whole, according as they are handled. 
But they are factors of the situation and must be 
treated as such. 

I think it probable, too, that there will be an 
accentuation of the materialistic tendency which 
has already been noteworthy in our national life. 
The spiritual illumination which the days of self- 
offering at the beginning of the War brought 
appears to have faded now. We are not, speaking 
broadly, remarkable for vision into the things of 
the spirit. Perhaps the habitude of material aids 
on a gigantic scale blocks the view. Perhaps our 
comparative ease and safety at home has been 
bad for us. Perhaps there is something inherently 
down-pulling as well as something uplifting in 
even the most altruistic war. But whatever the 
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reason may be, one seems to look in vain for 
general spiritual elevation in our country at present. 
Nor do I think we shall find it until we of the 
Churches, who ought to have it, create it for the 
nation. 

Further, I think it probable that one of the 
earliest experiences after the War will be that of 
strenuous, straitened times. It is certain that 
much of the present apparent prosperity is artificial 
in itself, and will not survive the conditions which 
create it; and it is equally certain that the reading 
of history makes us expect that hard times will 
follow the abnormal consumption of the world’s 
wealth which war involves. 

But I look with a sure and certain hope for a 
body of people to show themselves, animated with 
an earnest purpose to harvest the gain, and to 
ensure that, out of the world’s agony, the world’s 
betterment shall spring. These will not be in the 
Churches, necessarily, but they will be strong 
because they will have a worthy belief and will 
set it first. 

And, because of all this, I believe there will be 
less patience than ever with what seems wasteful 
and unpractical. Less and less will people have 
a use for anything that does not justify itself 
with reasonable obviousness and with reasonable 
quickness. 

These are some of the factors which, as I think, 
will face us as we hail the end of the War. It is 
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not within my power, as, fortunately, it is not 
within my province, to discuss fully how this 
situation must be met. Many aspects of the ques- 
tion are dealt with in this book. I wish, however, 
to offer three suggestions on general lines of what 
I think we Free Churchmen require if we are to 
offer the effective help which we long to offer. 

The first is a deeper conviction of our mission, 
Carrying with it greater intensity of life and purpose 
and more self-sacrifice. We must be less concerned 
about a comfortable worship in the style which we 
happen to like. We must get rid of a good many 
of the clubbish associations of our churches. 
Equally, we must be less sensitive about pleasing 
the outsider, in some directions. A whole cycle of 
ideas which centre in such words as “ attract” 
and “cater”? must go. We must feel ourselves 
to be prophets, must be sure that the oracles of 
God have been committed to us, must insist upon 
our.churchmanship, must know what God’s message 
through us is and must deliver it, and it alone. 
To be spiritually strong enough to do this we must 
be people of prayer far more than we have been. 

Prayer is our vital breath, the oxygen of our 
souls. Where it lacks there comes spiritual 
anzmia. 

The second is that we must have better and 
wider sympathies. We must try harder to see 
that the ordinary non-churchgoer has a point of 
view, and make bigger efforts to reach it. We 
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must remember that, largely, we exist for him. 
“We serve” must be our motto, and, while 
resolutely refusing to serve his whims, must always 
be ready to serve his spiritual needs. Doubtless, 
he has often been very stupid in his failure to 
understand us. Let us be wiser in our endeavour 
to understand him. 

And let us recognise how truly catholic and inter- 
national the things of the spirit are. 

The third is that/we must be exceedingly practical 
and forestall criticism by ourselves “ scrapping ”’ 
whatever has ceased to be useful. There is a 
certain amount of estranged phraseology, which 
must go. There is some amount of fossilised belief, 
which must go. There is a large amount of deno- 


( minational cult, which must go. The days are 
“strenuous, and luxuries not permissible. 


Problems there are, and much help is needed. 
Can the Free Churches render some help? I am 
sure that they can, if only they will pay the price. 
God grant that they may pay the price, and enter 
the path that will lead to their guerdon. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND RELIGION* 


(By Principat FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Hackney College, 
London.) 


WHEN we ask those who press immediate recon- 
struction, and who are more interested in the next 
thing than in the fundamental thing, what shape 
or turn it should take, we have various answers. 
Some teem with new programmes and organisations 
of the social machinery. That is all to the good. 
We shall need all the brains our statesmen can 
command in that kind, together with the captains 
of industry and the leaders of labour. But there 
cannot be many who think that the one way out 
of a moral crisis so great and searching as the 
present is by schemes and reorganisation. Others 
urge that we should take means to repair our 
national scepticism of ideas, especially by taking 
‘education more ideally and seriously. That again 
is surely right. It cannot be that our way of 
salvation is an imperviousness to ideas. And yet 
education is the one great industry in which we are 
not in earnest. Most people hardly have ideas 


* Reprinted by permission of the Editor of The Westminster 
Gazette. 
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aboutit. We have not really got over our suspicion 
of it. But muchmore than ideas is required to give 
us full command of our powers. There are those 
who would carry us beyond both schemes and 
ideas, and would bid us repair our chronic lack 
of attention to the moral education that produces 
character, and especially to religion. This seems 
better. It is moral character that tells at the long 
last. It is moral power that makes the destiny of 
the world. 

May one go into this? The reconstruction of 
education must play an ever greater part in the 
future. It is the public interest that comes next 
to religion when we take long views of life, as with 
public life we should do. And, like religion, it 
ought to have a fixed and fundamental point of 
view. It ought to have a ruling principle for the 
large lines of all it proposes to do. What is that 
point and principle ? 

It has long been felt by those who have a compe- 
tent experience that it is most urgent to raise the 
status of the teacher, and therewith his qualification 
and self-respect. His position ought to be that 
of a profession: his combinations should carry the 
seal of a profession and not the stamp of a trade 
union ; and his own education should be accord- 
ingly. His work should be taken as spiritual, as 
belonging, like art or religion, to the spiritual side 
of society. He ought to be encouraged in every 
way so to regard himself. Even in his earlier 
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stages he might be of more value than many 
curates. All that and more in the same vein is 
quite true. But it is not the final truth about 
him. The final truth concerns the public—the 
nation. He ought to be taught to regard his 
profession as the true national clergy, as a clergy 
bearing a relation to the nation parallel to that of 
the ministry to the Church. To use Coleridge’s 
distinction, his profession is a clerisy if not a clergy. 
He has more effect on the public at its plastic time 
than the ministry has. That may be said while 
it is owned that the two interact, and even that 
the ministry has the final key to the moral situation. 
But the dreadful position is that neither minister 
nor teacher at present has access or influence in 
the most determining years of all—from ieee 
to eighteen, from fifteen to twenty. i 
All that is true; but it is not quite eo 
The principle to which I have alluded is this—that 
our first interest in education, secular or religious, 
is to rear men and women 4@s citizens, citizens of the 
State and of the Kingdom of God. That is the 
educational interest to which every other is subor- 
dinate. We are to educate the young chiefly as 
citizens, and not as specialists—whether com- 
mercial or ecclesiastical. We do not now educate 
children of school age with the idea of their becom- 
ing ministers, or lawyers, or dentists; and we 
ought as little to allow their education to be 
captured by the sole interest, or even the predo- 
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minant interest, of their entering business. That 
is not education; it is mere instruction, perhaps 
only information. A national education must 
regard the nation, and it must idealise it as the 
purple patriot cannot. The nation does not exist 
for business, but business for the nation—for a 
nation whose present problems are determined (as 
they are not in a young country like America or 
Australia, for instance) by a long, long history with 
its institutions. And its future, however revolu- 
tionary, does not begin, as in Russia, by our 
sweeping the board and starting a new game. No 
revolution possible in a country with the traditions 
and the genius of Britain means beginning de novo. 
Even if we thought to begin ab ovo, the egg has all 
the old bird and all the species latent in it, and 
is bound to dominate the fowl, however we try to 
be hatched again and hatched different. From an 
_owl’s egg you cannot get a cherub. 

Early specialisation is a wasteful mistake. It 
is instruction in a hurry. All specialisation, if it 
is to be fruitful, requires a certain amount of real 
education to enable the mind to take advantage 
of it. Let me illustrate. When technical schools 
were set up in Germany the thing was done with 
the national thoroughness, and the youths were 
shot out into their specialised studies at a very 
early age. But it was soon found that there had 
not been bred in them enough general intelligence 
to take advantage of the special facilities; so 
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several steps had to be retraced, and the period 
of general education prolonged. By the time the 
Germans had discovered this, however, we had 
become alarmed at their industrial superiority, 
and we had begun to imitate them and their initial 
mistake. We set up technical schools too. But 
we have had to make the same discovery and the 
same retreat. Let us realise that it takes a good 
deal of general culture to make a proper and fertile 
use of technical facilities, and that premature 
specialisation defeats its own end, like feeding 3} 
infants on lobster and pickles. Even in my own 
region, my complaint as to the education of our 
ministry is that most of the students who come to 
us have to take up academic subjects after a 
quadrennium of routine business following straight 
on a defective elementary education ; so that they 
are mostly devoid of knowledge of men, habits of 
study, taste for accuracy or power of concentration. 
Their most plastic years have been wasted. They 
have been in quite subordinate positions, and have 
not had the real education that responsible business 
can give. They are without what a universal 
religion requires—a historic background, a cosmo- 
politan horizon, the atmosphere of serious culture 
for conscience or imagination which lifts piety to 
faith. It is pitifully hard for them to buckle down 
to accurate subjects. The mistake of precocious 
specialisation is one from which Germany has not 
really recovered; else that country would not be 
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ineffective in proportion as the problems become 
more subtle and sympathetic. It would not be 
so efficient in its policing and such a failure in 
diplomacy of the understanding kind. It would 
not be so well served with spies and so poorly with 
statesmen. It would not be so mechanically 
perfect and so psychologically dense. 

Premature specialisation which seeks first in 
education what is most immediately effective for 
business tends to turn men into machines. Bad 
with science, it is no better with business. Bad 
in science, it is worse in civics. Nothing could 
better qualify us to earn the reproach of being a 
nation of shopkeepers than putting all business 
men into it at fifteen, say, after a commercial 
schooling. Nothing would tend more to breed a 
race of mere egoist partisans and profiteers, with 
nothing but the light of nature or its passions, a 
race without ideas, without any interest in the 
“‘intellectualism of business,” or the tact for its 
large principles and powers. It breeds a people 
without horizon, without atmosphere, with no more 
than commercial interests to serve outside the 
home. It rears the man who understands only 
appeals to his business or his bosom. And what 
is reflected in the business of such people is reflected 
in their religion. This is in far too many cases 
without humane culture or historic sense, with a 
flushed patriotism to serve, a class prejudice to 
foster (whether at the upper end of society or the 
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lower), or an irreligious religion to maintain 
(whether as mindless militarists or mindless paci- 
fists). Their regard for the past is not reverence, 
but the prejudice of inertia. Their interest in the 
future is not promise, but the prejudice of progress. 
In both cases, at each extreme, they are the pro- 
ducts and victims of passion bred by the circum- 
stances round them, without living insight into 
ancestry or grounded vision of posterity. The 
blatant Tory and the rabid Radical are equally 
products of nature and not of culture. They are 
equally raw and equally sterile. What they lack 
is the education of a citizen, and the power to 
handle public questions or situations otherwise than 
as they affect their private or local interests. They 
lack the spirit of citizenship in any other sense than 
patriotism of the florid kind, conservatism of the 
stodgy kind, radicalism of the slashing kind, or 
anarchism of the pale fanatic breed. We need an 
education conceived so as to promote neither 
knowledge nor skill alone but social character—the 
character not of a unit, but of a member; not of 
an egoist, but of a brother, with ambitions higher 
than the opening of a career to talent, and sympa- 
thies larger than those of sect or class. And all I 
have said applies, mutatis mutandis, to the education 
of women. 

It may have been guessed where I am going. 
Education is primarily for the making of citizens ; 
mere instruction makes but professionals or arti- 
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sans. But for the making of citizens I go on to 
suggest that it is much more than a rational 
education we need, something more than an 
education in ideas, and very much more than a 
scientific education (though no citizen should be 
without a good education in one science). Science 
for sanitation, but for salvation history—history 
the arena of good and bad, the stage of the drama 
of conscience. We need a moral education. To 
be fair to the day after to-morrow we need to 


yesterday. We need to have some real sense of 
the long play of deep moral powers. 

And for moral purposes of the great and public 
kind we do need religion—religion as deep as it is 
universal, religion founded on the last moral powers 


‘of a universe. I would put up with almost any- 


thing rather than see education severed from 
religion. We need a religion whose genius is ethical 
before it is esthetic ; whose spirit is moral before 
it is mystical; which appeals to conscience more 
than to imagination or sentiment ; whose authority 
is moral by its super-moral rescue and re-creation 
of the conscience, and is not chiefly ecclesiastical 
or traditional. We need a religion of moral 
redemption, dealing effectually with the actual and 
not the ideal man, and dealing with him not as an 


ideal may but as a power can. We need a view 


of history which reads it as the long and winding 
process which is converting civilisation by making 
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out of its raw material the Kingdom of God, which 
teaches us to love our country and its legacy to 
us with understanding, with reverence, without 
national egoism or patriotic bigotry, in the spirit 
of glory and of God. Our culture needs not only 
to be widened, nor does our religion need only to 
be deepened in the impressionist sense. To avoid 
the frenzy and the fate of Germany, culture, 
patriotism and religion need to be moralised in 
the mystic spirit of their mind. The last recon- 
struction is a regeneration. People say it now 
who never did before—that the condition of lasting 
peace is a change of heart. The best citizens of 
any civil State are the citizens of the Kingdom 
of God, which is a moral entity. Christianity is 
not a private chapel to civilisation. It is not a 
hospital, nor a fire-escape, nor a funk-hole. It is 
the moral renovation of Humanity. It is the 
spiritual citizenship in the historic Kingdom of 
God, whose service gives all nations the last right 
to be free, and their best power to be brethren. 
But the Church and its beliefs need moralising 
here almost as much as does the State—and in a 
way which deeply affects the State the day after 
to-morrow, but which this is hardly the place 
perhaps to expound. 
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THE NEW CATHOLICISM 


(By Rev. W. E. ORCHARD, D.D., The King’s Weigh 
House Church, London.) * 


WueETHER they are inside or outside the Church, 
almost every one who cares in the least for religion 
is tired of sectarianism. But it is to be feared 
that “tired” represents only too adequately the 
depth of the feeling. The hostility to sectarianism 
does not spring from any profound realisation that 
our Lord meant His Church to be one, that the 
New Testament insists upon that unity with every 
variety of argument and illustration, and that the 
effect of a divided Church is the presentation of a 
divided Christ to the world, with all the hindering 
of conviction and dangers of partial understanding 
that entails ; it is simply “ tired” of the confusion, 
the wrangling, and the inefficiency that sectarianism 
breeds ; and it is generally far too tired to give the 
thought and prayer to put things right. It is 
frequently other people’s sectarianism we resent ; 
we are often not even aware of our own. 

When the word “ Catholicism” is proposed as 


* Reprinted, by special permission, from the volume of this title 
by Dr. Orchard. 
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the only way of fulfilling our Lord’s prayer and 
realising the New Testament ideal, this only serves 
to rouse in many minds the greatest fear and 
hostility. It is inquired whether we mean the 
word taken in its broad literary, or in its narrow 
ecclesiastical, sense ; and if we reply both, then we 
are immediately suspected of being either frivolous 
or insincere. If any approximation to Anglo- or 
Roman Catholicism is suggested, then that can 
have only one end: the fastening again upon us 
of a yoke from which our fathers broke themselves 
free. Yet in spite of these fears and prejudices 
that word is gaining ground and is already sounding 
sweet and homelike to many ears. There is an 
intense craving for the One Holy Catholic Church, 
and no lesser vision and ideal is holding the hearts 
of the younger generation ; and when Catholicism 
is adopted by them as a watchword, it deliberately 
means both what is conveyed by the narrower 
ecclesiastical term and what is meant by our more 
modern connotation. Catholicism to us means 
something that includes Roman Catholicism, and 
much more. But it is this proposed inclusion that 
frightens people. Just as after the war there are 
some people who want a League of Nations which 
shall exclude Germany, and virtually be a League 
against Germany, so there are some who are quite 
anxious for a Catholicism which shall exclude and 
be in opposition to Rome. A United Free Church 
of England; one British Church ; a World Evan- 
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gelical Alliance; this is the very limit of some 
people’s vision. But just as Lord Buckmaster has 
had the bravery to declare that the League of 
Nations that does not include Germany will be not 
only a failure, but a perpetual danger, so we have 
the temerity to hold that a Catholic Church which 
excludes Rome will be unworthy of the name, and 
only be a standing menace to Christendom. 


WHAT Is THE RELATION OF THE NEw CaTHOLicisMm 
TO THE OLD? 


1. It desires to reappropriate everything of 
spiritual value in the historic Catholic system. 

(a) We feel the attraction of its mystic worship. 
To many people Catholic worship seems a mere 
emphasis on outward form; it degenerates into 
ceremonial ; it is sometimes indistinguishable from 
mummery ; and its effect, they imagine, must be 
to repress the demand for spiritual understanding, 
and to foster the dangerous delusion that the 
performance of a rite is an adequate worship of 
God. We do not for a moment assert that there 
are no real dangers, or that there are not elements in 
Catholic worship which have been allowed to grow 
rank and fruitless for want of vigorous pruning. 
But Catholic worship does recognise that man is 
both body and soul, that the soul can be reached 
through the senses, and the soul must express itself 
through the body. The idea that these are some- 
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how antagonistic to one another not only blames 
the Creator for uniting them, but makes the 
Incarnation either unthinkable or a mere conde- 
scension to a weak human need. It is only their 
perfect reconciliation that will inspire us to redeem 
the body from unchastity and grossness, and rescue 
the material world from ugliness and exploitation. 
It is no accident that art has reached its highest 
attainment through Catholic worship. Its sanction 
of the Christianisation of economics is only just 
beginning to dawn upon us. Catholicism has held 
these things together even when it did not under- 
stand why. 

That worship does set forth what is central and 
vital to any Christian worship: the Presence of 
Christ. Whatever be thought of the means taken 
to do this, and of the doctrines which have been 
promulgated to secure faith in that Presence, it 
cannot be denied that it has done full justice to 
what were almost Christ’s last words: ‘“ This is 
My Body,” which others have tried to explain 
away; and that, however much it has made the 
miracle of the altar dependent upon the word of the 
priest, when that condition has been satisfied it 
does leave access to the Crucified an open privilege 
for all who seek Him. You have only to make 
that sacrament the supreme expression of a 
universal principle, and the priestly office the 
representative and authoritative act of the Church 
as a whole, and the way is open for a return to 
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something that the whole of revelation is designed 
to serve. 

It is true that the Catholic type of worship 
emphasises pageantry and richness and surrounds 
everything with the mystery of the supernatural. 
But when once faith in all that Christianity means 
has risen beyond hope to positive joy, it demands 
pageantry, and richness need no more conflict with 
simplicity in worship than it does in nature. It 
is much simpler to let our worship be directed by 
symbolic acts than always and only by verbal 
directions; the rite is wider than dogma, and 
leaves that margin of the inexpressible that dogma 
so often destroys itself in trying to compass. And 
we are none of us so afraid of the supernatural 
to-day that we want our worship only to express 
the brutal baldness of naturalism. The worst 
enemy of Catholicism could not say that it had 
been a bad school of mysticism; it has been its 
most prolific soil. 

(b) We can even admire some elements in its 
rigid order. The continuity of the Roman Church 
is doubtless explained on a very mechanical prin- 
ciple—that of’ mere succession conferred by the 
laying on of hands confined to a certain order. 
But if the explanation seems to us inadequate, it 
is a symbol of the sense of continuity, and this is 
something we part with only to our most serious 
loss. We suffer enormously in Protestantism, and 
especially in our Nonconformist Churches, for lack 
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of history. Itisnot that we are without our saints 
and martyrs; we honour and revere them. But 
our martyrs belong to a time of controversy, and 
often the remembrance of our saints only serves 
to keep alive bitterness and prejudice; and we 
manage to forget that there were generally martyrs 
on both sides. But to have no inheritance with 
the martyrs of the Empire, or with saints like 
Augustine or Bernard, Francis or Catherine, is an 
intolerable deprivation; and it is impossible to 
have any part with them unless we can summon 
up some sympathy with the system that bred them 
and in which they rejoiced. It is something to 
feel behind one that unbroken army and to know 
that one is keeping alive the faith they fought for. 

The rigidity of Roman doctrine is a point of great 
soreness with most moderns, and the way in which 
it has been promulgated, the suppression of intel- 
lectual freedom which went to its construction and 
its defence, seem to us utterly unworthy of faith. 
And yet we are growing suspicious of the extreme 
reaction into which advanced Protestantism has 
gone. We are hearing everywhere to-day the 
demand for more definiteness, for a faith that is 
committed to something for which one can fight. 
The Christian faith is either fundamentally right 
or fundamentally wrong, and the world has got to 
make up its mind which. Here Rome has stood 
firm when others have wavered, and even those 
who do not agree with her attitude must grant it 
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the merit of both consistency and bravery. To 
every world challenge and to all proposed change 
she has replied with ‘“‘ No surrender.” She has 
behaved as if she held a truth on which the hope 
of man depended, when the rest have often behaved 
as if it really did not matter. And on many a 
point it is clear that we are moving back to some- 
thing for which Rome has always striven. 

Perhaps the widest appreciation of Catholicism 
has come about through the revival of mysticism. 
To an outsider the devotional system of Rome 
looks childish and wooden, but the truth is that 
nowhere have the laws of the spiritual life been 
studied as they have by Catholics, and if they have 
rigid laws, these only concern the lower stages and 
prescribe general outlines, which all who have 
experimented for themselves will testify to be 
invariably sound guides. The idea that the heights 
of the devotional life can ever be reached without 
some knowledge of its laws and its penalties has 
only led to some losing themselves in the mists or 
being dashed down to the abyss just when they 
were near the summit. And the whole idea of 
the monastic life, from which, because of certain 
errors and abuses, we have recoiled with such a 
vengeance, at least witnesses to this: that the 
perfect life is not to be lived without discipline, 
without austerity, and on some different basis of 
fellowship than that which prevails in the world. 

2. But can these things be regained without 
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entangling ourselves with other features and 
surrendering those principles which we believe to 
be equally divine ? 

(a) Is not any approximation, or even admira- 
tion, fraught with danger ? We have to deal first 
of all with the frequent cry that one is going over 
to Rome if one appropriates anything Roman. 
This rarely amounts, fortunately, to a charge of 
dishonesty. It is generally nothing more than a 
friendly fear as to where all this may lead. Now, 
let us say at once that Rome is not so regarded by 
us that we should think it a spiritual calamity to 
cross to its community; no more so than if we 
were to become a Wesleyan. We have placed no 
barriers on what we may finally do. We are in 
God’s hands, and we care not where He leads us. 
We dare to quote the lines— 


“IT do not ask to see 
The distant scene: one step enough for me.” 


even when remembering where their author himself 
ended. But we should regard crossing to Rome as 
an ecclesiastical blunder, a disservice to Catholicism. 
We desire to make it unnecessary ; though if we 
are not allowed to have those things Rome holds 
for which we crave, we shall be forced to choose 
between food and freedom, and, however hard it 
be to. find them separated, when they are, the 
choice is inevitable. 

But can we have Catholic worship, faith, and 
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devotion and not find ourselves compelled to admit 
physical views of the sacrament, priesthood, and 
the papacy ? I do not quite know what is meant 
by a physical view of the sacrament. It does not 
seem to me that transubstantiation is necessary for 
Christ to make the bread and wine His Body and 
Blood, that is, to use these as a means of coming as 
near to us as He wants. Must we go on to have 
an authorised priesthood, episcopally ordained, and 
finally one supreme head ? I think we need bishops, 
and we have them already, in a sort of unauthorised 
and slipshod way, in our college principals and 
denominational secretaries, and I cannot see why 
a united Christendom should be prohibited having 
a head, any more than a local church or a denomina- 
tion. But there would be an immense difference 
if all these could be explained differently. No one 
denies that the whole Church is a priestly body, so 
I do not see how you can deny the name to those 
whom the Church sets apart for the supreme office 
of leading its sacrificial worship. Wherever a con- 
gregation of Christian people selects one of its 
number for that purpose, you have a valid priest- 
hood because it is representative. I see no reason 
why such a priesthood should not seek recognition 
by the other Churches, and if bishops were chosen 
to represent the Church as a whole and as expressing 
its continuous life, they would be the simplest 
medium of recognition. This does not deny the 
priesthood of all believers, but actually represents 
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it in an orderly way, insteadZof leaving it un- 
represented and practically denied amongst us. 

But can we have all these things and get on with- 
out the coercion which seems to be inseparable 
from Catholic practice? I believe we can. I 
would have all the sacraments available, but not 
compulsory. I would not make membership of the 
Church, least of all salvation, dependent upon either 
baptism or communion, nor would I make a valid 
sacrament dependent upon episcopal orders. I 
believe what makes the sacrament valid is Christ, 
and not regulations. But I should crave leave to 
show that sacraments were necessary to the com- 
plete salvation of the whole people, and authority 
and order to the whole Church. Would not this 
leave everything confusion ? For a time it perhaps 
would, but the moment it was no longer necessary 
for any one who wanted sacraments to leave his 
own denomination, I believe that they would soon 
establish themselves on the demand of all mature 
Christians. And, in the same way, I believe that 
doctrinal declarations reached by the will of the 
whole Church would make their way all the quicker, 
when it was left to the Spirit to teach others their 
need of them. 

(2) We are seeking a Catholicism wide enough to 
include the things Nonconformity has stood for. 
First among these is the freedom of prophesying 
and praying. The Church is a living body, and its 
faith is a growing appreciation of a living God and 
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Saviour. No Church can keep pace with the Spirit 
of God who is to lead us into all truth if no one is 
allowed to speak what he feels. We do not mean 
that every new thing is to be taken as true, or even 
that a gifted intellect or saintly preacher may not 
be guilty of grave error. But error is better com- 
bated in freedom and love than in repression and 
hate. We have seen in our Nonconformity a 
phenomenon like the New Theology, a statement 
of faith to which no one, not even its chief exponent, 
now clings, which, on the whole, rather had the 
effect of leading people back to a higher orthodoxy, 
and, to the astonishment of some, has deepened the 
Catholic tendency in our Free Churches. 

We want to conserve all that variety of experience 
and the freedom for cultivating it that has caused 
our denominational splits. I believe that there is 
not one of them which ever need have occurred. 
In the Roman Church new movements have been 
continually provided for. It is Protestantism that 
has seemed more impatient and blind. I must 
confess that I have great sympathy with -the 
Baptists in desiring to make baptism a more 
meaningful ordinance. I want to retain for ever 
the fire and holiness of Methodism. There is no 
reason why Quakers should go out of the Church 
to get either silence or spontaneity, as the ‘‘ Fellow- 
ship of Silence” in the Church of England is now 
proving. But it is only as you have these things 
within the same body that they are corrected from 
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extravagance, that they really minister to the 
Church as a whole, and give us the many members 
in the one body, no one asserting either its sole 
necessity or its unconcern for the others. 

Especially do we stand for the faith that this 
new Catholicism can only come by the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and definite human response. Of 
themselves, machinery and proposals for union 
cannot accomplish anything more than multiply 
size and bind together things perhaps already dead, 
with no real advantage gained. But when that 
baptism does come, it will provide only the fire and 
force, not the channel or form. The two things are 
not opposed. There is one body and one Spirit. 
If Christians did care more for Christ, they would 
care more for one another; if they did worship 
Him with more joy, they would find a richer expres- 
sion ; if they did understand their own faith better, 
they would band themselves as one army to spread 
it through the world. But the new Catholicism is 
not merely a settling of past differences; it hasa 
vision for future days. 


WHAT IS THERE IN THIS CATHOLICISM WHICH IS 
REALLY NEw ? 


1. It is prepared to solve the great problems that 
now face humanity. 

(a) It has some light to throw on the social 
confusion of our times. Every one knows that 
after this War there is going to be another, and 
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one which may be even more disastrous: a great 
class war which may much sooner bring the whole 
fabric of civilisation to the ground, a war which 
will almost certainly do nothing but put us back 
to a more barbarous time. If we had a Church 
which knew that it was set to meet every need of 
man, and which had already gathered to itself 
every class in loyalty to Christ as our only King, 
it would be easy through fellowship and through 
mutual sacrifice not only to prevent that war, but 
to bring about a settlement which the waging of 
the class war will never effect. I do not mean 
anything so sentimental as merely being nice to 
the poor, getting workmen and dukes to hob-nob, 
or even persuading employers to secure better 
wages and more humane conditions of labour, and 
workmen to give up the right to strike. What I 
mean is that the Church could actually reconstruct 
society by leading the people back to the cultivation 
of the land on a co-operative and communistic 
basis; the great reconciling aim, not justice or 
dividing up profits, but religion as the chief end of 
life, all need to be freely supplied by a common share 
in essential labour. None but those united in 
religious faith could dare and carry through such 
a venture; and nothing less radical is going to 
restore religion. 

(6) It has some light to throw on the inter- 
national situation that the War will leave on our 
hands. Whatever aberrations the Church has 
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suffered from during the War, the time will come 
when she will recognise that her charter knows 
nothing of Greek and Jew, bond or free, male or 
female ; and that whatever bitterness remains she 
has a Gospel which has power for all. It does not 
matter whether people have become savages by 
degradation or because they have never advanced 
beyond the animal stage; the Gospel of Christ is 
sufficient. No one who believes in Christ will 
venture to suggest that Christ did not die for 
Germans or that God does not love them. It will 
be for some of our theologians to attempt the task 
of their conversion as boldly as they have counselled 
their destruction. 

But every one knows that there is another situa- 
tion ripening beyond the confines of Europe. The 
East is awakening and is learning our methods, 
We cannot coolly imagine that Africa is for ever 
going to be content to be at the mercy of exploiters 
and concessionnaires. Europe will find itself facing 
another peril, and the white man a combination of 
the peoples he has so long spurned and oppressed. 
If we are not going to see a great war between the 
hemispheres, between white and coloured, we must 
see to it that the whole world is brought under the 
dominion of Christ. The missionary enterprise 
is the one thing on which the future peace of 
the world depends. And for this we want a new 
Catholicism, not simply the blind condemnation of 
everything pagan, but the appropriation of the 
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light that shines in other faiths and the interpreta- 
tion of that light in Him who is the Light of the 
world. Missions are more than ever necessary, 
but they need a more catholic outlook and temper. 

We want an internationalism which can breed 
a loyalty to which people will remain true beyond 
their own national loyalties. Mr. Wells suggests 
that we shall need for that an end of all our kings 
and the crowning of the Invisible God King of all. 
It is probable that we shall have to contemplate 
what Mr. Wells at present ignores—the determina- 
tion never again to touch war. Those who have 
taken that stand on Christian principles to-day have 
been browbeaten, scorned, and thrust into prison. 
But does any one imagine that scorn and imprison- 
ment is going to end the conscientious objection 
to fighting? It is going to be tremendously increased 
by the soldiers themselves, if only the next war 
comes quickly enough. And if it does not, it will 
by then have become the principle and the tactics 
of International Socialism. And if you wait long 
enough you will have an International Church all 
over the world which will not allow its members to 
take up arms against one another. 

2. But we are heartened to all this by recollecting 
that this is really no new task. 

(2) The Church has achieved considerable success 
along these lines before. When we ask that the 
Church shall recognise that it has something to do 
with economics, we have not only the example in 
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the Book of Acts still waiting for a closer following, 
we have the monastic system, which all uncon- 
sciously showed social possibilities which have 
never been realised because of its unnatural segre- 
gation of the sexes, and we have the medieval 
parish system, in which everything centred in the 
Church and was inspired by religion—not only 
worship, but work, wages, recreation, amusements ; 
and we were much nearer to happiness and beauty 
along certain lines then than we have ever been 
since. The experiments of the past justify greater 
experiments in the future. 

The Church was once able to stand over against 
a tyrannous empire which knew no god beyond 
itself, and, without arms, but only with capacity 
to suffer, to oppose to it the claims of another 
Empire and another King, and eventually to win 
a complete victory. If Christian people would get 
above their nationalism and their reliance on the 
State, they could put something much better in 
its place. The blood of the martyrs has not yet 
found its full justification ; it still cries from the 
ground, ‘‘ No King but Christ ; no sword but the 
Cross.” 

And when we ask for one Church wide enough 
to hold humanity in its bosom, we simply ask that 
the word “ catholic ” shall be realised—that Church 
which is universal and everywhere ; and here the 
conquests, whether of Catholics or Protestants, 
already prove that there is no race they cannot 
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reach and no need of man to which Christ is not 
more than the answer. 

(b) This then is the New Catholicism. At 
present it is no more than a dream in the hearts 
of a few, rather misty and vague perhaps, yet able 
to make every waking hour full of unrest for its 
realisation. With others it is only a dumb craving 
for they know not what, a discontent with things 
as they are. It has yet to outline its policy and 
fight its battles ; and before it can conquer, there 
are prejudices to overcome, fears to dispel, false 
conclusions to disprove. Yet it holds the field. 
Denominationalism can no longer count upon 
the old-time loyalties. Neither Protestantism nor 
Romanism can ever do anything but stand over 
against one another, hostile and suspicious. There 
can be no reconciliation until they are gathered into 
one really Catholic Church. 

There stands over against us the intransigence of 
Rome, and it seems quixotic to hope that Rome 
will ever make it possible for those who have found 
true things in Protestantism, and still more in 
Nonconformity, to come into free and friendly 
union with her. But there is the equally fatal in- 
transigence of Nonconformity with its really 
un-Christian suspicion of outward things, its equal 
inability to see that it holds only half the truth, 
and not the whole. Who knows what change of 
temper there would be if it could actually be shown 
that Catholicism without compulsion was possible, 
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fidelity to the fundamentals without bigotry, order 
without rigidity ? Even Rome could not remain 
the same if there was growing up around her a 
Church which possessed everything she claimed, 
but held it in humility, in ioral and in 
freedom. 

Such hopes can only be realised as we get back 
to the catholicity of Christ’s character and teaching, 
and to a new interpretation of the really revolu- 
tionary significance of the orthodox Catholic Faith 
in the matter of His Person and Work. It is 
following names instead of Christ that has ruined 
us all. It is the attempt to employ worldly power 
instead of the wisdom of the Cross that has 
enslaved us. It is false scholarship that has given 
us a divided Christ. Only as we rediscover the 
One Catholic Christ shall we be able to build the 
One Catholic Church. 


4I 


III 


FREE CHURCH UNITY AND THE FUTURE 


(By Rev. R. W. THOMPSON, M.A., B.D., St. George’s 
Road Congregational Church, Bolton.) 


Tue present state of the world is_a fresh call to 
the Christian Church to make herself the effective 
instrument of the Kingdom of God on earth. We 
wish that organised Christianity had been powerful 
enough to prevent war both between nations: and 
between different classes and individuals in the 
same nation. It is no use, however, spending 
time to consider what might have been; rather 
shall we turn our attention to discover how we 
can help to make the Christian gospel so influential 
as to prevent all forms of strife in the future. The 
question of effective work presses us back to examine 
our present organisation. If Christianity is to 
survive at all, some form of Christian society for 
life and service is essential. When the present 
organisation of Christian people is examined, 
however, the existence of separate Churches side 
by side, with their different systems of belief, 
government and worship, urges the question 
whether these Churches would not gain in effective 
power if they were united. The next great out- 
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pouring of the Holy Spirit upon the world may not 
come through the Church at all. If it is to come 
through the Church we feel the sections of the 
Church must possess a closer unity. 

Fusion in the inorganic realm can be brought 
about in two ways—heat and pressure. As to the 
pressure brought to bear upon the Church by the 
dire necessities of the times there can be no doubt. 
We hope and pray that the temperature of Christian 
life may rise sufficiently to make fusion, or at any 
rate close co-operation, possible wherever and so 
far as it will be an advantage. 


i 


The purpose of the present paper is to call 
attention to the positive amount of unity which 
now exists between the Evangelical Free Churches, 
and to suggest that one of the main impressions 
forced upon us by knowledge of the men at the 
War is their refusal to endorse any unnecessary 
division in the future. 

We need make no more than a passing reference 
to the unity which all Christians of every Church 
and no Church manifest in their possession of one 
faith, one Lord and one baptism. With the 
alteration of a phrase or two nearly every Free 
Churchman can subscribe to what is called the 
“ Apostles’ Creed.” We all agree that God the 
Father has wrought the redemption of the world 
through His Son our Saviour, who revealed Him. 
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We are glad also of every movement now going on 
toward co-operative work and thought, between 
the Anglican Church and the Free Churches. The 
Student Christian movement, the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the existence of various fellowships, 
are all expressions of a real desire for united Chris- 
tian witness and service. Christians are earnestly 
seeking to find common ground upon which to deal 
with modern social and economic problems from 
the Christian standpoint. 

Free Churchmen do well, however, to remember 
and appreciate the very substantial spiritual unity 
which the Free Churches possess between them- 
selves. People sometimes speak of Nonconformity 
as being split up into a great number of jarring 
sects. Over against this medley is pleaded the 
august unity of the Roman Catholic Church. Now 
we hold very strongly that there is a sin of schism. 
We confess that some of our divisions have been 
unworthy and unnecessary, but it must never be 
forgotten that variety does not necessarily mean 
disunity. There is no inherent scandal in the 
existence of two or more distinct Churches in the 
same land ; scandal arises when they are intolerant 
or factious in spirit and practice. We do not 
suppose that the Christian Evangel is more powerful 
in a country like Spain, with one undivided Church, 
than in countries like Britain or America, where 
there are many Churches. The fact of the matter 
is in this country there are four large Evangelical 
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Free Churches, which between them account for 
nine-tenths of Free Church life. These are (in 
order as regards numbers) :— 

1. Methodist. 3. Baptist. 

2. Congregationalist. 4. Presbyterian. 

If we reckon the separate branches of the Baptist 
Church and of Methodism as distinct denominations 
we have at the most seven or eight Christian bodies 
of Free Churchmen, which, with the Quakers and 
Salvation Army members, comprise almost the 
whole of organised Christian life in this country 
outside the Roman and Anglican bodies. 


Let us mark the spiritual unity these Free 
, 


Churches possess. Cone, 
I. ConGREGATIONAL.—Take first the Congre- 


gational Church; what is the basis of Congrega- 
tional Churchmanship? It is that a true Church 
must be composed of those, and only those, who 
are united by conscious faith and fellowship to 
Christ Jesus ; ‘‘ grace makes the Christian and the 
Christians make up the Church.” Robert Browne 
in the sixteenth century wrote: “The Church 
planted or gathered is a company or number of 
Christians or believers, who by a willing covenant 
with their God are under the government of God 
and Christ, and keep His laws in one holy com- 
munion.” Browne sought for a spiritual unity, 
not a unity ecclesiastical or national. He argued 
that the unity of Christ’s Church must be the unity 
of individuals in personal fellowship with Christ, 
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It was not a unity produced by any sacraments, nor 
by sharing in membership of the nation, for the 
Church knows no national limits. Christian unity, 
he saw, was unity of conscious faith and fellowship 
in Christ Jesus. Membership of Christ’s Church, 
he said, must pertain to those, and those only, who 
could sincerely avow their faith in Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. 

This is the central feature of the Congregational 
witness. Local groups of such believers are inde- 
pendent of any secular authority whatsoever ; they 
are not separate from other Christians ; they need 
not live in isolation, but the Christian man is called 
to be separate from the world, in that his primary 
allegiance is given to Christ. He is to be in the 
world, but not of it. His watchword is the prayer 
of Christ: “ Thouin Me... andI in them 
that the world may know.” 

2. Baptist.—The Baptist Church in this country 
dates also from the sixteenth century. We need 
not enter into historical origins. Dr. Newton 
Marshall says: “It was obvious to every sincere 
thinking reader of the Bible (7.¢., at the time of the 
Reformation) that the Church was very different 
from the Church in the days of St. Paul. Many 
Christians in Britain examined themselves in the 
light of the New Testament, and found just what 
the Independents had found, but the Baptists so 
read the New Testament as to feel the necessity of 
marking the fact that Church membership is the 
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conscious act of a Christian believer by an outward 
ceremony—viz., baptism. The Baptist and Inde- 
pendent were absolutely at one from the very 
beginning, and are one at this moment in the 
fundamental position that the Church must be 
composed of willing avowed Christian believers.” 


3. PRESBYTERIANS.—We cannot do better than 


quote Dr. Oman as to the real nature of the Church 
in the eyes of the Presbyterians: “ The Church 
consists of what the Church of England articles 
call congregations of faithful [7.¢., of believing] 
men among whom the Word of God is preached 
and the sacraments rightly administered.” That 
is to say, it consists of those to whom God’s 
pardon and grace are realities. 

It consists of those who are truly met in Christ’s 
name, however few. Such a Church is founded 
upon the apostles and prophets. 

It does not mean any material succession or 
laying-on of hands, which to us at least is a concep- 
tion worldly and unspiritual. It means that we 
are conscious that God is working out a great 
purpose through His people, believing that it is 
“not by might, nor by power, but by His Spirit 
that it will come to pass.” 

Presbyterians differ from other Free Churches 
in forms of doctrine and in method of government 
within the Church; and the Presbyterians have, 
too, a keener instinct for national religion than 
some Free Churches. 
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In doctrine the Presbyterian Churches are more 
markedly  Calvinistic. In Wales, for instance, 
Calvinistic Methodists and Welsh Presbyterians are 
the same people under two names. But this Cal- 
vinism has been modified until doctrinally there is 
little betweenthem. The Presbyterian by tempera- 
ment is less emotional and subjective than other 
Free Churchmen. But spiritually he is one with 
them because of their fundamental position. ‘“ The 
Church,” says Dr. Oman, “ in distinction from all 
other societies is an ideal fellowship.” Again, the 
Presbyterians are Puritan in worship, and that 
because they believe that the church as a building 
and aritual is subordinate to the Church asa society 
and life—a Christian society and a Christian life. 


“The Church is not the edifice but the communion of 
saints. Its glory is not in any outward splendour, but in 
the souls it calls into fellowship with Christ ; the test of its 
success is not ritual, but humble, patient, steadfast lives, 
Its task is not to exalt itself, but to serve the community, 
The highest sensuous impression is not, in our view, either 
pleasing to God or spiritually creative.” 


When any Free Churchman reads these words he 
feels that this Presbyterian statement expresses 
the very essence of his Churchmanship, although 
the organisation of the Presbyterian Church in 
government is different from that of other Churches. 

4. Metruopists.—Any attempt, says Dr. Peake, 


character and experience of its founder. We 
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recall for a moment the eighteenth century in this 
country, with its barbarism and brutality, its vice, 
ignorance and irreligion, the privations of the poor, 
the demoralisation of public life, the lethargy of the 
Churches. John Wesley started life in that cen- 
tury—a gifted soul, nurtured in religious surround- 
ings, a High Churchman, pressing the belief in 
apostolic succession and the duty of confession. 
The crisis of his life came in May, 1738, when in a 
society in Aldersgate Street he says: ‘‘ I found my 
heart strangely warmed ; I felt I did trust in Christ 
and Christ alone for salvation.”” The emphasis of 
his faith was shifted from baptism to conversion, 
from law to grace, from works to faith. We all 
know of Wesley’s endeavour to keep the amazing 
religious movement connected with his name and 
that of Whitefield within the Church of England, 
and of his failure to do so. The fact is that the 
Spirit of God, like new wine, burst the old wine- 
skins. It is impossible to charge the Methodist 
movement with schism or to account for the origin 
of the Methodist Churches by saying their leaders 
were schismatic. The outstanding spiritual truths 
of Methodist theology are the free grace of God 
offered to the soul in Jesus Christ, the necessity for 
conversion, and the possibility of sanctification. 
The only conditions for salvation are repentance 
and faith. 

Again, we remark that every Free Churchman 
who realises the spiritual basis of Methodist Church- 
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manship feels himself at one in the central truths 
of that Church. 
| II 

The Free Churchman has no antipathy to the 
State, as such, although he has had bitter experience 
of the attempts of the State to interfere in matters 
beyond its jurisdiction. He repudiates as harmful 
to State and Church alike all State control over the 
Church. 

One of the pressing needs of our time is an 
examination of the true relation between the State 
and the Church. While thoughtful Christians in 
the establishment, and out of it, are more and more 
averse to the continuance of the State establish- 
ment of religion, yet Free Churchmen realise that 
every area of life, both public and private, if it is 
to be worth while living, should be permeated by 
the spirit of Christ. 

The Free Churches have contributed, in a degree 
altogether out of proportion to their numerical 
strength, to civil and religious liberty in our land. 
They have done a great deal, moreover, toward the 
establishment of social and economic freedom, but 
there is a great deal remaining to be done before 
we can regard the nation as being free from the 
menace of social and economic tyranny. 

I believe in the future of the Free Churches 
because in their spiritual unity they stand by the 
evangelical interpretation of the Gospel, the Church, 
and the ministry. In my judgment the future 
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division of Christendom will be between the evan- 
gelical and the sacerdotal interpretations of the 
faith. 

I have no doubt which is true and which will live. 
England, at any rate, if she is intellectually and 
spiritually alive, will not follow the priest nor the 
priestly theory of the Gospel of Christ. I respect 
the sacerdotalist for his passionate loyalty to his 
conception, for his untiring zeal, for his personal 
consecration, for his belief that the completion of 
liberty is not licence, but true authority. 

We do well to remember and strive to emulate 
his zeal and energy and lofty outlook. But to my 
mind the future of Christian faith is with the evan- 
gelical interpretation; with the Christian society 
of believers, and not with the priest ; with the open 
Bible, and not with the traditions of the elders ; 
with the ministry of the Word as of prior importance 
to the ministry of the sacraments (though we believe 
in the sacraments too and do not wish to make 
false distinctions). 

The priest idea is no new thing in religion. It 
appears in other faiths besides our own. It came 
into the Christian religion from old Judaism and 
contemporary paganism through the efforts of a 
few determined men. It has lived ever since 
through its appeal to certain temperaments. It is 
essentially autocratic and not democratic. It has 
eaten the heart out of every religion into which it 
has entered. We Free Churchmen are not blind 
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ignoramuses, nor wilful children who will not play 
with other children, nor erring sheep lost on the 
mountains. Our Churches are true Churches; our 
ministers true ministers. 

Let us believe in the Church, be true to the 
spiritual heritage we have received, and faithful to 
the evangel. We do not like the attitude of depres- 
sion and self-abasement which the Churches some- 
times assume. We know the weakness of the 
Church—its lack of spiritual authority and energy. 
Like her Master, she is despised and rejected of 
men. But we need not despair. Let us remember 
our spiritual origin and unity, that we are a Church 
and not a club or a machine, that our power is not 
by might, but by the Spirit of God. 

Our success lies not in money, but in the saving of 
souls. 

III 

I would ask you to think with me of the days 
when the War will be over and our men will return 
to us, so as to be ready for them. This is our 
immediate task; to set about it after they return 
_ will be too late. : 

I have been putting into shape some of the 
impressions of the men gained at the Front last 
year with the Y.M.C.A., whose magnificent work 
has been possible through the help of thousands of 
laymen and ministers of the Churches. 

It is, of course, impossible to say much in general 
terms of the soldier. There are millions of them— 
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of all sorts of character and disposition, from all 
sorts of environments, social and moral. They are 
occupied in all sorts of ways and have had varied 
experiences of work and life. The saint is there ; 
and even the gaolbird is there. Sometimes the 
saint is among the gaolbirds, sometimes the gaol- 
bird is among the saints; the great mass of them 
however, are neither the one nor the other. Some 
will be better for their army experience, some worse. 

But our armies are composed of the manhood 
of the nation gathered out of every class, and united 
in one task, amid conditions that are entirely novel 
and generally unpleasant. 

Some bring the virtues of civil life into the 
ranks; others bring its corrupting vices and 
diseases. Medica] examination reveals the terrible 
extent to which certain diseases existed in civil life 
before the War. 

The manhood of the nation in arms is a texture 
which shows all the strands bright and dark, weak 
and strong, sound and rotten, which made up the 
complex garment of our life as a nation before the 
War. The men have carried over the material 
outlook, and the disregard for organised religion, 
the love of pleasure and the decay of sense of 
personal responsibility which characterised our life 
before the War. They are now away from many 
restraints upon vice, and also from many encourage- 


ments to virtue, which exist in England. A 


(1) One clear impression which I received : 
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amongst them was the revelation of the high worth 
of human nature. You find men cheerful under 
depressing conditions and unselfish amidst the 
most difficult circumstances. Their heroism is 
beyond praise. Between them they possess amaz- 
ing mental and moral abilities and capacities. I 
remember asking a soldier who was at the piano 
in a hut playing classical music (including one of 
Rachmaninoff’s “ Preludes”) to play a simple 
hymn for evening prayers; he told me that he 
could not possibly do it. “ But,” I said, “ you 
have just been playing classical music; how can 
you say that?” He replied: “ I cannot play from 
the book, sir; I do not know a note of music.” 
“ Well!” I asked ; ‘‘ how is it you are able to play 
so well from memory ?” He laughed and strummed 
up again, saying lightly: “I suppose 1t’s my ear!” 
Now that was a very remarkable musical talent, 
and it had been lost to Christian service so far as 
one can tell. There are multitudes of other gifts 
in the possession of good-hearted men. Why 
should they be lost to the use of the Kingdom of 
God? I do not know how many men have distin- 
guished themselves winning medals, and even the 
V.C., who were sent to reformatories in their boy- 
hood because of their misbehaviour. I do know 
that in unexpected places you discover the fine gold 
of human character, exceeding precious, that might 
be minted into coins which bear the image and 
\ superscription of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Is not our Gospel the gospel of the worth of 
every man? No one ever put so high a value upon 
human nature as our Saviour. He saw a son of 
Abraham lost in Zaccheus the tax-gatherer, and 
came to seek and to save all such. His Gospel is 
that of the best of God for the least of men, for 
every man is precious in His Father’s sight; and 
He Himself died for all. I never felt the Gospel 
so much worth preaching as amongst these men 
who revealed such magnificent qualities in our 
human nature. 

(z) Again, every one who comes into close 
contact with them is struck at the way in which 
personal ambition and personal suffering seem to 
be consumed in the burning passion of a great cause. 
There is no doubt as to their peril, their surround- 
ings are often wretched, they have to endure hunger, 
hardship, pain ; these things are very real to them 
and hard to bear. They seem, however, to have 
no power to depress the men because they know 
that they are out for a great task and no sacrifice 
is too hard whereby to achieve it. There they see 
evil incarnate; there the evidences of wickedness 
and cruelty are found on every hand. Would not 
the work of the Church be better done if we, too, 
felt the transforming power of a great pdventiiee: ? 
Is not our cause a good one—the Kingdom of God 
on earth? Is not that worth an adventure? Is 
not Jesus Christ a Leader worth our utmost 
loyalty ? What would the Church of Christ not 
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gain if Christian men and women found the hard- 
ships of real heroic service consumed in the glorious 
ardour of a splendid personal devotion ? 

(3) The third main impression is that these men 
will return home with an intense craving for 
reality in the life and practice of the Christian 

“society. 

Lip profession amongst them is regarded with 
contempt. Ifa man says that in civil life he was 
a carpenter, then it is demanded of him that, given 
the necessary tools, he will be able to do a carpen- 
tering job, not merely talk about it. If he can do 
it, he is a carpenter. If he cannot, it matters 
nothing what hesays. In thecamp, asin the trench, 
it is the quality of life that counts. Is the man’s 
nature really unselfish, and pure, and true ? If it is 
not, it is quite useless for him to assume a religious 
experience. This criterion they apply to every one 
about them, not excluding Y.M.C.A. workers and 
chaplains. Now, is this not a healthy sign? Did 
not Christ say, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Was not His rebuke of the Pharisees that “ they 
say and do not”? 

Is there not great hope for every Christian 
individual and society that acts out in life the faith 
professed ? The Church has tried many garments 
in which to appear before men with attractive 
power. 

She has put on the purple robe of pomp and 
circumstance and walked with stately mien amongst 
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the children of men, crying, “ Give place! give 
place!” But the world has not been won for 
Christ. She has assumed the dark, severe robe 
of credal orthodoxy and gone out amongst men, 
crying, “Authority! authority!” and she has 
failed to conquer. Let her put on her beautiful 
garment of character, the robe of her conspicuous 
sainthood, and I do not believe she will fail. The 
power of the Church is the Christlike purity of her 
people. “ Put on thy beautiful garment, O 
Daughter of Zion!” Z 
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(By HENRY T. HODGKIN, M.A., M.B., Secretary, 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association.) 


WHATEVER view we may take of the causes of the 
present world conflict, our eyes turn with eager 
longing to the future, when we may begin to build 
for something very far better. Much is being 
written about a world State, a League of Nations, 
a League to enforce Peace, and so forth. It is well, 
indeed, that the best minds in all countries should 
turn to these questions, and seek to discover some 
method by which the world may, as it were, take 
out an insurance policy against war. How un- 
speakably terrible will be the prospect if, at the 
close of this War, we are to set to work preparing 
for another such, only worse ! 

The politicians and statesmen recognise that a 
plan for peace will not suffice unless it is accom- 
panied by a change of heart. There is need to-day 
of men and women who will prepare for that change, 
who will state the fundamental issues in such a 
way that men’s consciences will be aroused, who 
will help to create the atmosphere, moral and 
mental, without which the better policies will 
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assuredly come to nothing. No doubt this better 
state of mind is being created, in many cases, by 
the actual experience of war. Many are coming 
back from the Front determined to find a more 
sensible and a more Christian way for the settlement 
of international disputes. The deep sorrow of 
unnumbered homes is bringing to birth a resent- 
ment against the whole method of war that must 
help towards the accomplishment of our construc- 
tive tasks when the War is over. But there are 
other tendencies which cannot be overlooked. 
Those whose dearest have fallen bravely fighting on 
the battlefield are apt to cover war with a halo of 
glory that handicaps the would-be reformer. The 
making of vast quantities of munitions is fixing 
on all countries, and not least on some of the 
neutral ones, a vested interest in war which cannot 
fail to exercise a far-reaching influence when peace 
is re-established. Psychic forces are liberated by 
the outburst of passion expressing itself in so 
barbarous a way; these forces are affecting all 
peoples, and stimulating, even now, the demand 
for preparedness. A decisive victory to either side 
is likely to put apparently overwhelming arguments 
into the hands of the military party on the other 
side, and therefore to speed up the military prepara- 
tions allround. The friends of peace will be greatly 
misled if they underestimate these forces. A con- 
sideration of their strength serves to confirm the 
conviction that we need to base our new policies 
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upon ultimate principles, and to call forth for their 
accomplishment more compelling motives. The 
deepest springs of life must be drawn upon, and in 
order to do this we need to make our appeal to 
the religious instinct. Nothing short of this will 
carry us forward to a righteous and enduring 
peace—a state of society in which the common 
good shall triumph over all lesser interests. It is 
this conviction that lies behind the title “ Christian 
Internationalism.” 

What, then, are the foundations on which alone 
we can hope to build a human society (World-State, 
League of Nations, or whatever form it may take) 
which shall be stable and free, giving full play for 
the individual, and yet not subject to sudden 
submergence through the caprice of the individual ? 
Let us state constructively the ideas which must 
take shape in action if this end has to be attained, 
and in doing so it will be apparent that their 
establishment involves the destruction of certain 
other ideas which have been very generally accepted 
and the prevalence of which has largely accounted 
for the present War. 


I 


War is the breakdown of negotiations and 
diplomacy. That is to say, it is the surrender of 
the hope of discovering the right. This means 
either that our machinery for making this discovery 
is inadequate, or that there is no principle of moral 
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order in the universe which can be counted upon 
as ultimate. We are apt to throw all the blame on 
the machinery, or on the men who have been trying 
to work it—or on some of them. As we think more — 
deeply, however, do we not discover that the reason 
of their failure is found in a lack of faith in the 
moral order of the universe ? If we really believed 
that a just settlement of any dispute could be 
arrived at, should we not see to it that means were 
provided and relied upon which were calculated to 
reach that settlement ? Now, this involves not 
only a belief in the principle of moral order, but 
also a belief in the moral sense of the human race 
as a whole. If the human race will, in the last 
resort, choose the unjust and unfair, we have no 
hope for the progress of humanity. War will not 
help us, and indeed the atmosphere of war makes 
it exceptionally difficult for us to form an unpre- 
judiced view of any point at issue. 

What we call “ the sporting instinct ” is an expres- 
sion of this inherent love of justice. The British 
rule in India is possible to-day because the British 
raj, with all his overbearing manner, is known to 
be just. The experiment of Pennsylvania rested 
upon a belief that just dealing would be understood 
and appreciated by uncivilised Indians. Within 
the State we assume that justice can be adminis- 
tered, and that the right course can be discovered, 
even if the question at issue has to be carried from 
one court to another through a painful series of 
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appeals. It cannot be said, in any true sense, that 
the modern State rests on force. It rests upon the 
conviction, among other things, that right can be 
established by an appeal to the sense of right in the 
mass of men. The modern State would break 
down if that sense of right were openly violated 
by the “ powers that be” on any large scale. That 
there are cases in which the assumption does not 
appear to be justified does not really invalidate the 
general conclusion. We stand for the State-idea 
even at times when our loyalty is strained by what 
we conceive to be a miscarriage of justice, simply 
because we still believe that, in the main, we can 
rely upon the moral order and upon the instincts 
of the community in responding to it. 

The extension of this basal faith to the whole 
human family is a prime necessity if a world-State, 
or any similar grouping of nations, is to become a 
fait accompli. In time of war it may seem very 
hard to exercise this faith. The minds of belli- 
gerents, and even of neutrals, are inflamed with a 
sense of injustice done, or supposed to have been 
done, by the other side. The enemy nation is 
personalised as an inhuman being subject to no law 
of pity, of decency, or of justice. ‘A mad dog,” 
“a pirate nation,” and so forth, are terms that blind 
us to true moral judgments. We are carried away 
by their sweeping condemnations. Even now, 
however, we should seek to reconstruct on the sure 
foundations of a belief in the moral order, and in 
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the fact that the great mass of mankind, in what- 
ever nation, have instincts that will respond 
thereto. _ 

The Kingdom of God is not to be built upon a 
series of compromises between good and evil. It 
is to rest upon solid foundations of righteousness 
and love. When we pray to our Father, “ Thy 
kingdom come: Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” we assume the possibility of the 
establishment of a kingdom of truth and justice 
in this world, or else we mock Him in our prayers. 
That assumption needs to be more vital and vita- 
lising: it needs to be translated into national 
policies, and into the management of industrial 
concerns. The plain fact is that we do lip-service 
to it, but we do not take it with the tremendous 
seriousness with which we must take it if human 
life is to be delivered from the constant fear of war, 
with all that we now know it to mean. 


I] 

War, whether industrial or international, rests 
upon the further assumption that there are con- 
flicting interests between nations and classes that 
can only be adjusted by testing the strength of the 
contending parties. “ Vital interests’ are said to 
be involved in the expansion of Germany or Russia. 
When these interests conflict, what means have we 
but war for adjusting them ? The weakest must go 
to the wall. The “ fittest”? must survive. The 
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superficial talk that carries over biological phraseo- 
logy into all our life is partly responsible for this 
assumption. The struggle for existence pre-sup- 
poses that all cannot exist, and this is manifestly 
true in nature. But is it true in human life? 
Certain facts have to be borne in mind. The rate 
of increase in the human family is relatively very 
slow, and is found to become slower with the 
advance of “civilisation.” The development of 
the hidden resources of this earth makes possible 
a much larger population on any given area than 
was the case even a century ago. History seems to 
show that as one stock becomes more or less effete 
there is need of the infusion of fresh blood if 
the progress of the race is to be maintained. 
There are still vast tracts of undeveloped and 
sparsely populated country on the surface of the 
globe. 

Now, whatever the ultimate solution may be— 
and we are far enough from a deadlock to be able 
to leave that plan to unfold itself—it seems clear 
that we have no sufficient reason for assuming that 
one race can only prosper in this world at the 
expense of others. Is it not possible for us to 
discover an adjustment between the true interests 
of all races? This can only be done if our efforts 
are inspired by a genuine belief in the family idea. 
The extension of the family idea from the single 
family unity to the smaller and then to the larger 
community has been the line of human progress. 
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The great need to-day is for prophets of the larger 
family—the unity in which men of every race can 
find their fulfilment. On any purely superficial 
view of society it will not be found possible to 
discover the essential unity. Conflicting interests 
always appear on the surface. The casual observer 
sees nothing else. 

If there is any unifying principle in the universe, 
however, we are bound to believe in the possibility 
of discovering the deeper interests which unite men 
and nations. To surrender this idea is to sink into 
a practical polytheism. Indeed, we may be said 
to be perilously near doing this very thing to-day, 
when each nation appeals nominally to the same 
Father to aid it in the task of destroying another 
nation. We must summon ourselves to-day to 
a truer view of human life. We must reassert 
the family idea. In the family each individual’s 
success is the success of all, his failure a loss to each 
other. Where interests seem to clash we have to 
go back to the deeper common interest of all. 


Is there any demand upon the whole human race 
strong enough to unite us? Can we visualise any 
controlling interests, any great opposing force to 
be contended with, any supreme object to be won, 
that shall be operative to unite all nations, and 
permanently to submerge the reign of private- 
mindedness in each nation? Already, when this 
War came upon us, men in all nations were united 
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in some of the greatest endeavours of the human 
intellect. Together we were seeking to read the 
secrets of nature, and to curb its mighty forces for 
our daily use. Together we were waging war 
against disease, so that advance in any nation 
became at once the property of all. Together we 
were pressing forward towards truer methods of 
education, towards a better social organisation, 
towards the knitting together of the race by com- 
mercial and intellectual ties. Together the great 
nations now at war were seeking to extend the 
principles of Jesus Christ which they believed to be 
their most precious possession. 

To name these alone, among the many tasks that 
confront the united intelligence and moral earnest- 
ness of mankind, is to appreciate the magnitude 
of the common interests of the race. Many of the 
best minds in all races have been realising that 
these supreme aims can only be achieved by united 
effort. What seems to be needed is to gather up 
all these great uniting aims into one, so that it may 
appeal to the imagination and capture the best 
thought of the race. The uniting interests must 
be made more living and imperative than the 
superficial dividing ones. Now, this is precisely 
what is involved in the conception of the Kingdom 
of God. This idea has been far too limited. It 
has been treated purely as a theological dogma. 
The day has come for it to be brought out into the 
open as a great compelling ideal, to supply the 
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motive which alone is adequate to draw together, 
in one common welding purpose, the best life of 
men and women in all races. In this conception 
must be included all that makes for the higher life 
of man. As the Humanists in the Renascence 
rediscovered the rich treasure-house of human 
knowledge, and determined to strive for a fuller 
human life, in which every side of man’s nature 
should find expression, so must we in this day unite 
in one the highest aspiration of all nations. The 
Church that stands in the way of such a synthesis 
is doomed. The Church that can lead the way 
shall find a mission beyond her wildest dreams. 


ii 
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More than this is to be said. Not only are there “— 


fundamental common interests, towards the fulfil- 
ment of which the whole race should, and may, 
bend its energies, and in the pursuit of which unity 
may be discovered. If these common aims are to 
be achieved, we need one another. The severed 
members of the human family are not destined to 
find their highest good in isolation. The remark- 
able article of Professor Forster, parts of which 
were reproduced in the Hibbert Fournal last October, 
(p. 35), gives eloquent expression to this idea. 


“Humanity has reached a point at which mutual com- 
pletion, co-operation, education, of the nations is essential. 
No nation can solve its own problems without the aid of 
the traditions of foreign nations. France needs Germany, 
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and Germany France. Germany needs the spirit of the 
Slavs, and the Slavs need that of Germany. England 
needs Germany, and Germany England. .. . The indivi- 
dual nations are no less necessary to one another for their 
spiritual completion than are the two sexes. Without 
such higher companionship both nations and souls must be 
ruined by their own onesidedness. In the union of races 
will the universal Christ be born in us.” 


pacsnncieimatae we 


The extension of the family idea involves the 
belief not simply that we mist tolerate one another, 
but that we must learn to appreciate one another. 
In the little tribe among the mountains overlooking 
the Dead Sea, rent by diverse factions, trusting the 
one to Assyria and the other to Egypt, the vast 
warring world-powers of the day, there arose a 
man who had the audacity to proclaim that Israel 
should be a third with Egypt and Assyria, her two 
giant enemies. To him it was given to think in 
family terms of a world rent with war, and he saw 
through the hatreds and prejudices of his day that 
each needed the other for the fulfilment of its own 
best life. That stupendous vision has come down 
through the ages. Is the world yet ripe for it? 
Dare we express it in national policies? Where 
is the statesman who can make it a reality for the 
relations of America and Japan, Germany and _ 
(England, Austria and Serbia ? 

Yet nothing short of this conception will suffice 
to bind the nations together. The old idea of unity 
through uniformity is fast dying, if not dead, in 
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the modern world. It has no constructive power. 
Unity through diversity is the only conception true 
to the facts of life, and adequate to express the 
infinite richness and majesty of the world of 
thought and action. The very policies that have 
led to war have been, in large part, due to the 
development of an exclusive nationalism, so that 
the faults of each nation become accentuated, and 
are not checked by healthy comparison with those 
nations whose strength lies in the place where we 
are weak. Every one knows the value of a large 
family in turning out adaptable and large-hearted 
characters. Even the weaknesses of one member 
contribute, within the family, to the education 
of all. If each were trained separately, how 
deplorable the results! So, in the great human 
family, there is strength and weakness in each unit, 
and it is by the mixing of these units in friendly 
emulation that all may be able to give their best 
and to discover their highest good. 

How great a change in our educational systems 
the full recognition of this truth would effect! 
The child trained to see the part which each nation 
has played in the unfolding drama of human exist- 
ence, to appreciate the beauty and strength of the 
national life developed even in “ hereditary 
enemies,” to understand sympathetically the fierce 
struggles through which other nations have been 
finding their way to true ideals of human freedom 
and self-expression—struggles which have often 
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left their mark on the constitution like scars on the 
human body—the child so trained could not fail 
to develop into a citizen with a world-outlook, 
eager to find points of contact and spheres for 
co-operation between nations. 

If Christ has any right to the supreme title “ Son 
of Man,” we cannot resist the thought that His 
Kingdom needs men of all races for its completion. 
As we move among different peoples, and touch 
them on the deeper sides of their nature, the 
thought takes on a larger significance. He, our 
Lord, waits for the isles to bring in their treasures ; 
and for the nations that knew Him not to run to 
Him. He cannot be all He would be to the human 
race, or to any part of it, until all the members of 
His great family gather together to place each his 
own peculiar offering at the Master’s feet. As the 
passion for this supreme consummation seizes us, 
we become international in the Christian sense. 
Christian Internationalism is, indeed, more than a 
theory of human existence: it is a transforming 
motive that carries us out into a larger world than 
the purely or narrowly national—into the wider 
horizons of the whole family in heaven and on 
earth. 


IV 


War, lastly, is the expression of self-seeking in 
one form or another. It is based on the belief that 
we must assert or defend our own position if we 
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are to maintain it. The conception of the meek 
inheriting the earth finds no place in the philosophy 
of war. The race is to the strong; be ready to 
maintain your rights ; the weak will go to the wall. 
Such are the maxims of defensive or offensive 
warfare. If they express the true order of the 
universe, what is the use of striving against the 
spirit of war? Human society must rest, in the 
last resort, on physical force, and each unit must 
be ready to support its view of truth, its interests, 
its rights, at the point of the sword. 

There can be no doubt that Christ’s view of life 
is a direct challenge to this philosophy. He 
believed that the ultimate principle which can be 
relied upon fully is Love expressing itself in giving 
and, if need be, in self-sacrifice. If He is right, 
every form of human society based on physical 
force, on contending for rights, on self-assertion, 
has within it the elements of self-destruction. It 
has an inherent tendency to break down, because 
it is running counter to the central principle in 
conformity with which alone can any stability be 
discovered for human life. The principle of the 
Kingdom of God stands over against the kingdoms 
of this world. ‘“ My kingdom is not of this world, 
else would my servants fight.” To the question 
“Can human society ever be constructed on these 
principles of love and self-giving?”? we may 
answer, “ It can never be permanently established on 
any other principles.” Any other society will be a 
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house builded on the sand. The time will come— 
and has not such a time come upon us to-day in 
Europe ?—when, under the stress of some storm, 
the whole structure will tumble incontinently to 
the ground, “ for it was founded upon the sand.” 

No other conviction is adequate to meet the 
world situation. We need such a belief in the God 
of Love as shall enter into all our policies, and 
express itself in our fundamental thinking about 
human life. There are men and women every- 
where ready to take this venture—for it is a ven- 
ture—if they can but see the way. Our Lord 
seems to have believed that the world of His day 
was waiting for this stupendous assertion of the 
Love of God, and for the translation of that belief 
into the whole of life. A few feeble folk, possessed 
by that idea, turned the whole of their day upside 
down. The stream became mixed. The principle 
of love was not fully accepted. The Church which 
should have expressed it entered upon a path of 
compromise. The brightness of the early vision 
faded. 

The Lord of Glory is still in our midst in mighty 
power. His spirit still calls out those who will 
commit themselves wholly to the way of Love. 
The world was never in greater need of the message. 
Any true and lasting peace can only be founded 
upon the ultimate principle of love, where each 
nation shall seek to give into the common life of 
humanity all the richness of its own added stores, 
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accumulated through the long years of toil and 
struggle. This is the only ideal of the Kingdom 
of God which can fit into our Lord’s conception of 
it. Again, do we really mean it when we pray 
“Thy Kingdom come”? Or do we mock our 
Father in our daily prayer? If we mean what we 
say, there is surely but one course for us, to make 
the holy experiment in our own lives, and, as we 
may, in the life of the community—so to order 
human life that it may express the love of God, 
and to base it, first and last, on the actual conviction 
that He will stand behind those who trust Him 
completely, that His power is ultimately supreme, 
and that it is love. 

To attempt any such reconstruction of life—even 
to state it as an aim—is to be called Utopian, a 
mere idle dreamer. It must, indeed, be an idle 
dream unless—and this is the whole point—unless, 
behind that dream, ever ready to be manifested 
in and through those who dare to dream it, is the 
infinite power of the Living God. Those who have 
that faith stand—how often !—shivering on the 
brink, unwilling to put it to the supreme test. 
The Christian international is the man who dares. 
No other can help the world to rise to that higher 
level of faith and experience that may carry us 
forward into a new age worthy of the vast total of 
human suffering, and adequate to the passion of 
self-sacrifice with which men in all nations to-day 
have poured out their lives unto death. 
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(By Prorrssor H. G. WOOD, M.A., Warden, Woodbrooke 
Settlement, Birmingham.) 


No Christian in any country, however convinced 
he may be of the righteousness of his nation’s part 
in this conflict, can view the War without feelings 
of distress and shame. The strongest element in 
this inward disquietude will be a perplexing sense 
of impotence. When we are confronted with the 
evil passions and false traditions which are tearing 
Europe to pieces, we find ourselves in the position 
of the disciples who failed to cure the demoniac 
boy. We turn to the Lord with their ques- 
tion on our lips: ‘Why could not we cast 
him out?”? And we receive the same answer : 
“This kind goeth not forth but by prayer and 
fasting.” 

It is possible to offer various explanations of the 
apparent weakness and failure of organised Chris- 
tianity which will mitigate any harshness of judg- 
ment. Many dwell on the indifference of the 
outside world. The Christian witness has been 
faithfully given, it is claimed, but men heed it not. 
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The fault is not with the preachers, but in the 
hearers, of the Word. Or again, we feel confident 
that the chief failure must be sought in other lands 
than ours. If only the Christian Church had been 
what it ought to have been in Germany, the War 
would not have happened. These and other consi- 
derations have all their measure of truth, but in 
the end we are driven to acknowledge a failure in 
which we all share. Our lack of power is due to a 
lack of prayer and fasting. This is the ultimate 
cause of the powerlessness of professing Christians 
either to prevent the War or to bring it toa righteous 
close. 

If in the light of Christ’s answer we formulate 
a general charge against ourselves, it will be this, 
that we who profess and call ourselves Christians 
have not put adequate trust in our own spirit and 
in our own methods of dealing with evil. Whatever 
else may be involved in fasting, this at least may 
be deduced from it, that a Church entangled in 
the world, relying on State recognition and social 
prestige, is likely to be spiritually impotent. The 
old story of St. Thomas Aquinas and the Pope 
contains an ever-needed lesson. The Pope showed 
the Angelic Doctor some of the treasures of the 
Vatican and said jestingly: ‘‘ You see, the days 
are past when Peter could say, ‘ Silver and gold 
have I none’” “ Yes,” replied St. Thomas, “‘ and 
the days are also past when he could say, ‘ But such 
as I have, give I thee.’ ”” With the advent of wealth 
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and influence the gift of spiritual healing departed. 
The failure of the Church in Germany lies in this 
direction. Lutheranism from the start tended to 
put its trust in princes. It has its reward in a 
Kaiser who claims God as an ally and does not 
recognise Him as King. The subordination of 
Church to State in Prussia has meant something 
like the abdication of the Christian conscience. 
In England we may humbly claim that, owing 
largely to the existence of the Free Churches, the 
moral support which all the Churches have given 
to the Government is of more real value, because 
it has been spontaneous, not engineered. It 
represents in some measure at least an independent 
Christian judgment. But we should do well not 
to over-estimate our independence. In outlook 
we Free Churchmen do not find it easy to transcend 
national limitations, and the very eagerness with 
which we have thrown ourselves into the national 
effort has its dangers and seductions. It is some- 
what humiliating to us that the defence of the rights 
of conscience has been left so largely to men who 
have little sympathy with the Free Churches. 
Yet the Free Churches would never have come into 
being without the freedom of conscience which is 
now maintained conspicuously by High Churchmen 
like Lord Hugh Cecil and agnostics like Professor 
Gilbert Murray. I do not forget the services 
rendered in this regard by Dr. Clifford, F. B. Meyer, 
Thomas Phillips, and others. But in general we 
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Free Churchmen need more independence, not less. 
We are not proof against the temptation to weaken 
or abandon Christian principle out of deference to 
national feeling. 

It is natural and right that the Church of England 
should be seeking for greater powers of initiative 
and self-government at the present time. The 
direct outcome of the War should be a life and 
liberty movement in the Church such as we are 
now witnessing. For it is apparent that the 
Church must not for ever wait upon the State. 
She must be able to act and move upon the impulse 
of her own spirit. It may be doubted whether the 
present demands of the Church of England go far 
enough. It may be that the cleft between Church 
and State, between Christianity and culture, has 
become so wide, or is destined to become so wide, 
that loyalty to Christ will compel His followers to 
seek a form of organisation completely independent 
of the limits of the national State. Yet the less 
drastic change is probably the right next step, and 
it should, in my judgment, be heartily welcomed by 
Free Churchmen, and not met by a simple non 
possumus and “No autonomy without disestab- 
lishment and disendowment.” However, here and 
now I would only emphasise this, that the need for 
the assertion of the autonomy of the Church of 
Christ is more and more urgent everywhere if the 
Church is to play her part in developing a new and 
better international order. This need of not being 
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entangled too closely with the State and the social 
order is surely part of the meaning of Jesus when 
He said: ‘“ Except ye fast to the world, you shall 
not find the Kingdom of God.” 

It is necessary that the Church in every country 
assert its independence of the national State, 
because it is all-important that Christians form 
themselves into a genuine international fellowship 
in the future. One reason of our impotence is 
precisely the strength of national divisions within 
the Church. We have been content more or less 
to be cut off one from another. We were not able 
to act together, because we hardly knew one 
another and had seldom prayed together. There 
were signs of a better day dawning before the War, 
visible especially in the Edinburgh Conference of 
1910. The Student Movement had assumed, and 
still happily maintains, an international character. 
Organisations like the World Alliance of Churches 
for promoting International Friendship had been 
founded, and their work is destined to be yet more 
significant. On the initiative of America we were 
engaged, and are still engaged, on preparations for 
an Gicumenical Conference on Faith and Order. 
In such signs we may trace the promise of a new 
day. It is certain that the Churches must heal 
their own divisions so far at least as to be able to 
pray and act together, if we are to see Christian 
standards controlling international relations and 
guiding the destinies of Europe. 
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If Christians in every country were united in a 
common judgment, their influence for good would 
wonderfully increase. As things are, men of 
good-will are overborne in each State on the plea 
of national unity and national security. I am not 
thinking so much of war conditions as of normal 
peace conditions. Take the problem of armaments. 
If this question is not settled in favour of disarma- 
ment all round as one of the terms of peace, the 
yoke of conscription will be placed on the necks 
of the peoples of Europe once again. I remember 
one of our Free Church leaders advocating the 
federation of the Free Churches in England precisely 
because we should thus exert our full political 
power against any move to retain conscription 
after the War. Personally, I believe that the 
opinion of the Free Churches would be neither 
united nor effective on this issue, so long as the 
question is fought out within national limits. It 
is for Christian men of every land to consider this 
question together and reach a united judgment 
upon it. If we were agreed that we and our sons 
ought not to take part in preparations for war in 
time of peace, and if we were prepared to refuse 
our services to the Governments who made these 
immoral demands on our loyalty, we should deliver 
Europe from a great bondage. The Church 
Catholic ought to become an international No- 
Conscription Fellowship. If she did so, she would 
find herself interpreting the moral aspirations of 
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thousands upon thousands of plain men and women 
who have ceased to look to her for leadership. 
Christian men, if they get together and stand 
together, can break the instrument of conscription 
in the hands of every Government, and they ought 
to do it. 

This question of conscription after the War is 
but one of many issues, the decision of which will 
depend very largely on whether or no the Christian 
Churches become an international fellowship capable 


_ of united action. The future and the character of 


a League of Nations will vary with the attitude of 
the Christian commonwealth. Some development 
in political machinery, in the shape of a League of 
Nations, is bound to follow the War. Conditions 
of food supply alone will in all probability force 
upon us some measure of international co-operation. 
Whether that co-operation is to be inspired with a 
grudging spirit or a spirit of good-will, whether the 
League of Nations is to be but a disguise for the 
old selfish diplomacy or the beginning of a new era, 
will depend largely on the extent to which the 
Churches bring the Christian spirit into international 


relations. Much thought is being devoted to the 
hopeless attempt to make the new _ political 


machinery fool-proof and criminal-proof. There 

are no final safeguards or sanctions which can 

guarantee the real success of a League of Nations. 

But a Christian fellowship which drew together the 

forces of good-will in every nation would develop 
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the faith and hope which would lift the whole 
experiment in international organisation on to a 
new level. We say we cannot trust the old Govern- 
ments, and such experiments are doomed to fail. 
But why should not Christians trust one another, 
if they cannot trust either their own or each other’s 
Governments, and by their trust assure the experi- 
ment of success ? 

A real danger in a League of Nations is a repeti- 
tion of the failure of the Holy Alliance, an attempt 
to align the great political powers on the side of the 
maintenance of the status quo or on the side of 
actual reaction. And yet it is a Holy Alliance we 
need. It is not easy to better the declaration of 
principle on which that ill-fated Alliance was based. 
The contracting princes declared solemnly that 
“the sole object of the present act is to declare before 
the world their unshakable determination to take as the 
tule for their conduct, alike in the government of their 
several States and in their political relations with every 
other Government, nothing but the precepts of the Christian 
faith. The precepts of justice, love and peace, far 
from being applicable only to private life, must on the 
contrary influence directly the decisions of rulers and guide 
all their actions, as being the only way to strengthen human 
institutions and remedy their defects.” 

The acknowledgment of the Christian rule, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” is the only 
sound guiding principle for international politics. 
We must give the principle its full meaning. It 
does not mean, “Look after yourself and then look 
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after your neighbour’s interests as well.”” Itmeans_ 
“ Consider your neighbour’s interests as if they were 
your own.” If the European Powers would sin- 
cerely accept and apply this principle the path of 
progress and peace would be made plain. It 
would mean, for example, that in the treatment of 
dependencies any European State which took up 
its share of the white man’s burden must do so 
first as the trustee of the people governed, and 
second as the trustee of its neighbours, the rest of 
the world. This would involve at least three 
things, which the ruling Power should be pledged 
to the League of Nations to maintain. First, it 
would involve the maintenance of a high and 
ever-rising standard of honour in the dealings of 
Europeans with native races. The conclusion of 
peace ought to mean a better era for the African. 
Second, it would involve the acceptance of the 
principle of the open door in commerce and the 
abandonment of the attempt to secure a monopoly 
for the people of the governing State either in 
trading opportunities or in access to raw materials. 
Third, it should include a pledge not to use native 
races as a source of military power. These things 
seem to me to follow from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Whether I am right or 
wrong in this, at least Christians must concentrate 
on these great problems and ask whether their faith 
does not lead them to endorse these and similar 
principles of public policy. 
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After the War Christians will plainly require to 
take counsel together, to review the whole situation, 
and to see how they can more effectively serve their 
Lord and mankind than they have done in the past. 
But why should we wait until after the War for 
such an International Christian Conference? Is 
not the present the right time for such a meeting ? 
Is it not possible that there is a Divine leading in the 
invitation which Archbishop Séderblom and his 
Lutheran colleagues in Denmark and Norway are 
projecting for April, 1918? Such a conference 
during the War seems to be needed if a Christian 
judgment is to be embodied in the terms of peace, 
and if the right atmosphere is to pervade the settle- 
ment. It seems to be needed if the moral elements 
in our war aims are to retain their rightful supre- 
macy. And if our moral case is as strong as we 
think it to be, we ought to seek every opportunity 
of putting it before those in Germany who, like 
ourselves, have faith in Jesus Christ. There are 
obstacles, of course, but if this thing is of God they 
will vanish. A faithful Church, which relied humbly 
on its own weapons of prayer and fasting, might now 
become the instrument of unspeakable joy and 
blessing to mankind. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(By Rev. A. E. GARVIE, M.A. D.D., Principal, New 
College, London.) 


(1) For the Christian citizen no question is of 
more urgent importance to-day than the relation 
of Christianity to nationality. Is patriotism con- 
sistent with or contradictory of piety ? 

(a2) While the family is the social unit, history 
begins with the alliance of families in a tribal unity, 
of which religion is a function, and to which religion 
gives asanction. When tribes coalesce into nations, 
still religion remains the social bond. During the 
greater part of its history the Hebrew religion was 
national. God was the God of Israel. While 
Isaiah addresses his message to the whole nation, 
threatening a national judgment, and calling for a 
national repentance as a condition of national 
deliverance, yet he recognises that the response 
will not be from the whole nation, but only from 
a part of it, the remnant of the good and godly, in 
which alone lies the promise of the future good for 
the people. 

(6) In Jeremiah, when the nation perished, the 
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recognition of the worth of the individual emerges. 
The new covenant he hopes for will be inward 
and individual, not as the old, outward and national. 
In Ezekiel we meet with even an exaggerated indivi- 
dualism. In God’s relation of mercy or judgment, 
He not only separates each soul from every other, 
but even cuts off a man’s present from his past, and 
makes his future destiny depend altogether on his 
present character. An illustration of this move- 
ment from nationalism to individualism may be 
culled even from Greek literature. Sophocles in 
his play “‘ Antigone” represents a sister as placing 
her duty to her fallen brother above the decrees of 
the ruler of her native city. In the teaching of 
Jesus the infinite worth of every soul to God is 
asserted. While He addressed His appeal to the 
whole nation, yet He gathered around Him a 
company of individual disciples; and the society 
He founded consisted of believers individually 
admitted on confession of their personal faith by 
the rite of baptism. Paul further broke the barriers 
of nationality when he addressed his gospel no less 
to the Gentile than the Jew. Believers were first 
called Christians in Antioch because in the com- 
munity there Gentiles and Jews were united on 
their common faith in Christ. It is true that 
Jesus loved His own people. He came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil the law and the prophets ; 
He wept over impenitent Jerusalem, and He foresaw 
with grief the destruction of the nation. Paul’s 
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patriotism was no less fervent. He gloried in the 
privileges given to his nation, and he was willing 
to be anathema from Christ for the good of his 
brethren in the flesh. Patriotism survived, but, 
the nationalism of religion was left behind. Just 
because it is so inward, of the spirit and not the 
letter, is the Christian religion so individual. 
And yet as the Christian life is a lifeina community, 
in one vitalising and organising Spirit of God, it 
is not an exclusive individualism that is its charac- 
teristic. That type of piety is a perversion of the 
recognition of the worth of the individual in 
Christianity. 

(c) Through individualism nationalism passes 
into universalism. If God has relations to each 
soul He is related to all souls. The recognition of 
individual spiritual and moral worth leads inevitably 
to the assertion of the universal scope of God’s 
purpose towards men. Traces of this development 
are found already in the Old Testament. Modern 
scholarship regards the book of Ruth as a protest 
against the national exclusiveness of Nehemiah in 
respect of marriage with foreign women. In the 
book of Jonah the Jewish community restored 
from exile is rebuked for its refusal of its missionary 
task. In the prophet of the exile, whose writings 
are preserved to us in Isaiah xl.—lxvi., Israel, as the 
servant of God, is represented as a missionary and 
martyr nation. While Jewish exclusiveness com- 
pelled Jesus to confine His earthly ministry to 
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“the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” yet the 
commendation He so generously gives to every 
instance of Gentile faith shows that His heart was 
as wide as His gospel of the Heavenly Fatherhood 
towards all would lead us to expect. Paul not 
only contended for the freedom of the Gentiles 
from the Jewish law, but expressly asserted that 
in Christ all barriers between Jew and Gentile are 
cast down. The distinctions of sex, class, culture, 
race, are all transcended in a spiritual equality and 
unity in Christ Jesus. Universalism, then, is the 
characteristic note of the Christian gospel. And 
we find in the early Christian Church an aloofness 
from the claims of nationality, even a conscious 
antagonism to persecuting Jewish nation or Roman 
Empire. Has nationality no place, then, within 
Christianity ? 

(2) We must first of all recognise that the 
attitude of the Christian Church was necessarily 
determined by the hostility and consequent perse- 
cution of the world around. To Paul the Jewish 
nation was Antichrist; for the seer of the Apocalypse 
Rome was Babylon, drunk with the blood of the 
martyrs of Christ. 

(a) From this temporary attitude we must not 
infer a permanent principle. But we must ask 
ourselves whether Paul’s statement of the principle 
of universalism excludes all patriotism. Is the 
distinction of Jew and Gentile abolished in Christ, 
as has been the distinction of bond and free, or has 
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it been simply transformed, purified and exalted, 
as has been the distinction of male and female? 
Christianity did not at once abolish slavery, but 
the Christian principle so changed the relation of 
master and slave that the continuance of the 
relation was seen to be intolerable. Christianity 
at once transformed the relation of man and 
woman, so that Christian marriage and parenthood 
are among the world’s richest moral treasures. 
There is not, and cannot be, any question of 
abolishing them. Slavery is an artificial institu- 
tion; marriage is a natural relationship. How 
must we regard nationality ? To base the claim of 
nationality on nature, on racial unity, common 
blood, would be a mistake ; for many nations that 
are most conscious of the worth of their nationality 
are of mixed blood. The common territory may 
give a nation “a local habitation,” but is not the 
closest bond of unity. Peoples of different blood, 
when capable of mutual assimilation, may in the 
course of their history acquire traditions, customs, 
beliefs, institutions, which so fuse them together 
that they acquire a distinctive character, a mental, 
moral and spiritual unity, a corporate conscious- 
ness of common loyalty and devotion, which makes 
them a nation, not as an artificial institution like 
slavery, but rather as a natural relationship like 
marriage. So great have been the sacrifices made 
for the preservation and emancipation of nationality, 
so worthy the contributions made by nations to 
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the common human good, that the conclusion is 
warranted that God does not mean the abolition 
of nationality in the fulfilment of His purpose for 
all mankind. If this be so—and I believe with all 
my heart that it is—Christian universalism need 
not demand and promote a cosmopolitanism, or 
indifference to nationality, but may sanction and 
support an internationalism, in which patriotism 
shall be harmonised with love for all mankind. 
Not the uniformity of one world-embracing State 
seems to be the goal, but the unity-in-difference 
of many nations, great and small, each developing 
its own distinctive thought and life without 
offence or aggression to any of the others, and each 
contributing its own peculiar gift to the common 
human good. 

(4) If each nation has a right to continuance and 
the development of its own mental, moral, and 
spiritual inheritance, it surely follows that it is not 
only entitled, but even bound, to defend itself 
against invasion and oppression and to maintain 
its liberty of thought and life. While it should 
seek to use every other means which may be avail- 
able rather than war, in the last resort war must 
be regarded as justified. The teaching of Jesus 
regarding non-retaliation was counsel for His 
disciples when persecuted; it is not relevant to 
the self-defence of a nation. While an individual 
may, if he deem it right, sacrifice himself in enduring 
wrong without any resistance, the members of a 
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nation hold in trust from the past for the future 
the national independence. If an individual is, 
according to all human law, allowed in self-defence 
to inflict injury on an assailant, a similar right 
cannot be denied to a nation. It is not what is 
worst, but what is best, in us, even as Christians, 
that approves heroism and sacrifice in wars for the 
defence of nationality. But as nations do not 
live for themselves alone, and a wrong inflicted 
without any resistance or punishment on one nation 
lowers the standard of the relations of nations to 
one another, it is not only the right, but even may 
be the duty, of a strong nation to defend and main- 
tain the existence of a small. Of the Boer War 
this country has no reason to be proud ; but it may 
feel some satisfaction in the atonement it has since 
made. Of the defence of Belgian neutrality it 
has no reason to be ashamed. Nevertheless, war 
is an immeasurable evil, less only than the moral 
anarchy that would result if wrong were not 
resisted, if tyranny were allowed free rein. Some 
other means of securing right in the relation of 
nations to one another must be sought. 

(c) Within the nation the relations of the citizens 
to one another are regulated by law; an order has 
been established to maintain right and repress 
wrong. The duel and lynch law within a nation 
correspond to war between nations, and can be 
justified only in so far as proper redress of injury 
has not yet been provided in the social organisation. 
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In the same way as the duel and lynch law have 
become crimes against society must war be made 
a crime by the establishment of international law 
and order. We must once for all reject the 
doctrine in which German thinkers have tried to 
justify their national practice. The State is not 
the final and absolute moral entity subject to no 
law or order except such as it is pleased to impose 
upon itself. Even the Stoics recognised a human 
community in the possession of reason, and the 
Roman jurists based upon it a jus gentium. In 
modern Europe there has been a development of 
international law, although because it has been so 
fitfully and feebly enforced we have not yet 
reached an international order. At the Hague 
Conferences the laws of civilised warfare have been 
laid down, only to be disregarded in this War when 
the interests of one of the belligerents seemed to 
demand this. The neutrality of small nations has 
been guaranteed by treaties, and nations that 
signed have regarded their obligations as pious 
wishes, and have not felt bound even to protest 
against violation. Treaties have been torn up as 
“‘ scraps of paper”; and the plea has been ad- 
vanced that no nation can be expected to keep 
a treaty to its own disadvantage. What is 
supremely and urgently necessary is an inter- 
national order, based on the community of the 
manifold interests of civilised nations, to enforce 
international laws and make their obligation as 
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valid and their authority as absolute as is the civil 
and criminal law within a nation. Not in any 
other way can peace be established and preserved 
among the nations. For recent events have surely 
taught us conclusively that peace is not to be pre- 
served by preparation for war, but that, on the 
contrary, preparation for war is a provocation of 
war. It breeds constant suspicion of one another 
among the nations and arrogance towards all 
others in any nation that supposes itself to be 
better prepared than its neighbours. Rival alli- 
ances and ententes only aggravate the evil, and 
provide no permanent deliverance from it. There 
is a race to outstrip all other nations in armaments, 
that would ultimately mean ruin to all the com- 
petitors. If no better way is found than that the 
nations have hitherto followed, Europe, when it 
ceases to be a battlefield, will become again an 
armed camp, and immeasurably more so, and 
before long once more a battlefield, so awful in the 
slaughter of men and loss of wealth it will involve, 
that civilisation, culture, Christianity, will be laid 
in ruins. If what has been learned during this 
War is applied in the preparations for the next war, 
it is quite certain that all progress of the world will 
for ever be arrested. This is not vain dream, 
but certain anticipation. Is there any other way, 
then ? 

(3) There is a definite proposal before the nations 
and their rulers which has the commendation and 
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support of some of the most eminent statesmen and 
jurists of the world. It is that a League of Nations 
should be formed voluntarily to substitute for war 
arbitration and conciliation. The means proposed 
as stated by the League of Nations Society are 
the following :— 

Gi.) “A Treaty shall be made as soon as possible 
whereby as many States as are willing shall form 
a League binding themselves to use peaceful 
methods for dealing with all disputes arising among 
them.” The development of internationalism has 
not yet reached the stage at which it would be 
practicable to make this a universal obligation : 
it must be voluntarily accepted, but once accepted 
it will be enforced and not left, as international 
law has hitherto been left, to be disobeyed with 
impunity. 

(ii.) The causes of disputes among nations are 
manifold ; but they can be arranged in two classes : 
those which can be decided by a judicial tribunal, 
and are justiciable, and those which cannot be so 
dealt with, and so may be described as non-ustt- 
citable. In the one case an international law, or a 
Treaty between the Powers concerned, can be 
applied; in the other no such provision is appli- 
cable. A different method of treatment is needed 
for each. (a) “ All disputes arising out of inter- 
national law, or the interpretation of treaties, 
shall be referred to the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
or some other judicial tribunal, whose decisions 
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shall be final, and shall be carried into effect by 
the parties concerned.” (0d) “ All other disputes 
shall be referred to and investigated and reported 
upon by a Council of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
the Council to be representative of the States 
which form the League.” In both cases there will 
be delay, and so time will be allowed for passions 
to cool. Had there been time for public opinion 
to be brought to bear on Austria, Germany, and 
Russia, it is probable that war would not have 
broken out in July, 1914. When an impartial 
tribunal has given its decision in regard to a dispute, 
a nation will hesitate about pressing its view of 
the case to the point of war. When the facts have 
been examined in an impartial inquiry and methods 
of settling the question without war have been 
suggested, it is unlikely that a nation will insist on 
having its own way at the risk of war. It is 
probable, then, that most, if not all, disputes 
would be peacefully settled by one or other of 
these methods. 

(ili.) The possibility must, however, be admitted 
that a nation might refuse to accept an award in 
the one case, or follow the advice given in the 
other. Should the members of the League enforce 
the award or advice? It is evident that the dis- 
tinction between the two classes of disputes and 
the methods of dealing with them warrant a 
difference of procedure. There may be a moral 
obligation in the second as in the first case ; but it 
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can hardly as yet be treated as a legal. At first, 
at least, the decisions of the Council of Inquiry and 
Conciliation should be advisory, not mandatory. 
As regards the first class of cases, however, it is 
held by the League of Nations Society that the 
decisions of the Judicial Tribunal should be 
enforced. From this view the United Kingdom 
branch of the League (which has its headquarters 
in America) dissents, on the following grounds :— 
“The conviction of many who are sympathetic 
towards the formation of a League of Nations is 
that it would be unwise to attempt as much at 
first. The enforcement of awards is, internationally, 
a matter of a complicated and far-reaching nature, 
and the difficulties connected with it might jeopar- 
dise the simpler proposals which are set out above. 
Both in America and England this point has been 
fully considered, and, in order not to hamper the 
first step on the road to the attainment of a higher 
ideal, it was in both countries considered wiser to 
drop this additional proposal.” Recognising the 
difficulties, are the risks not worth taking? To 
allow a nation, that by treaty has bound itself to 
settle its disputes with other nations by peaceful 
methods, to set aside at its own pleasure the award 
in a justiciable question of an impartial tribunal, 
to the constitution of which it has assented, would 
surely bring international law and order into con- 
tempt. There seems convincing reason for assent- 
ing to the proposal “ that the States which are 
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members of the League shall unite in any action 
necessary for ensuring that every member shall 
abide by the terms of the Treaty ; and in particular 
shall jointly use forthwith both their economic and 
military forces against any one of their number 
that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility 
against another, before any question arising shall 
be submitted as provided in the foregoing articles.” 
At first sight this may appear to hold out the pro- 
spect of numerous wars, but several considerations 
are against such a hopeless outlook. As has already 
been pointed out, it is probable that most nations 
would be loyal to their undertakings. Secondly, 
even an unscrupulous nation would hesitate about 
incurring at once the hostility of a number of 
nations. If Germany had known that Great 
Britain and America would at once come into 
the War if arbitration were refused, the present 
calamity would never have come upon us. In 
many cases the use of arms would not be necessary ; 
an economic boycott would be enough to bring a 
recalcitrant nation to a better mind. 

(iv.) It is possible, if not probable, that at first 
at least a number of nations might remain outside 
of the League, and a nation that joined the League 
might on the one hand feel that its liberty was 
being unduly restricted, and on the other that it 
was not being adequately protected against aggres- 
sion from the nations outside; but if restriction 
and protection were proportionate the difficulty 
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would be removed. The next proposal meets this 
objection: “ That the States which are members 
of the League shall make provision for mutual 
defence, diplomatic, economic and military, in the 
event of any of them being attacked by a State, 
not a member of the League, which refuses to 
submit the case to an appropriate tribunal or 
council.” This provision would not only serve as 
an inducement for entering the League, but not 
less as a deterrent from remaining outside of it, 
for there would be nothing to gain, and all to lose, 
by such a course. 

(v.) The proposals so far might appear to sanction 
the perpetuation of the status quo; but in the 
constant movement of human history there must 
be frequent readjustments of the relations of 
nations to one another, if wrong is not to be done 
and injury suffered. For instance, it is evident 
that there is no impassable gulf between the two 
classes of questions which will need to be dealt 
with—the justiciable and the non-justiciable. As 
international law is more fully developed, and as 
nations improve their mutual relations by treaties, 
a number of non-justiciable questions will become 
justiciable—or in other words, the functions of the 
League of Nations will be expanded even as the 
functions of each State are in the development of 
civilisation. On the other hand, even international 
laws may become antiquated, and the provisions 
of treaties may become oppressive ; but it is not 
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for one nation to decide on the abrogation of an 
international law to which it takes objection, or 
on the breach of a treaty that it finds hurtful to 
itself. It must be left to an impartial authority 
to determine when justiciable questions lose that 
character, and, becoming non-justiciable, call for 
another mode of treatment. Accordingly, to meet 
this difficulty it is proposed “ that conferences 
between the members of the League shall be held 
from time to time to consider international matters 
of a general character, and to formulate and 
codify rules of international law, which, unless 
some member shall signify its dissent within a 
stated period, shall hereafter govern in the decisions 
of the Judicial Tribunal mentioned in article 2 (a).” 
Some of the questions which will call for such 
consideration will be mentioned later in this 
discussion. 
(vi.) It is quite clear that if such a League of 
Nations is to accomplish its objects it must not 
exclude any nation which may be willing to join 
it and in good faith accept the obligations it 
imposes. To take any other course would be to 
give the League a partisan character, friendly to 
some nations and hostile to others. It will doubt- 
less be difficult for the Allies after the War to 
welcome Germany, should it be willing to join, 
into such a League. Some guarantees of good 
faith may be necessary if there is not adequate 
evidence of a change of heart in the German people 
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as a result of the awful calamity through which it 
is passing, and if there is not as a result of the War 
such a change in the mode of government of 
Germany as will give it democratic character. 
Militarist, absolutist Germany would assuredly 
be a suspected partner in any such enterprise. 
But it must not be assumed that Germany cannot 
be changed. To exclude Germany, however, would 
involve actual evils greater far than the possible 
perils of its inclusion. Further, it might be 
necessary to modify the principle that has been 
found to work badly in the Hague Tribunal. It 
is impossible to apply rigidly in such a case the 
abstract principle of equality that each nation shall 
count for one and only one. Montenegro has not 
the same stake to gain or lose as the British Empire. 
If all nations are admitted their influence in deter- 
mining the policy of the League must bear some 
proportion to the interests in the questions that 
may come before it for decision. It must be left 
to statesmen to provide the effective machinery 
for such a League ; but what now must be insisted 
on as essential is “ that any civilised State desiring 
to join the League shall be admitted tomembership.” 

(4) Such a League would become an instrument 
of tyranny if, while compelling nations to abstain 
from war with one another, it disregarded the vital 
interests for which nations have in the past felt 
themselves not only entitled, but even compelled, 
to go to war. An international body must be 
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vivified by an international spirit. Views about 
the relations of nations to one another which may 
have had a relative justification, when a latent 
hostility which might become a patent conflict 
at any moment was assumed to be the normal 
attitude of peoples to one another, must be aban- 
doned when peace is assured to all nations that 
have the good-will to be peaceable. To give some 
instances of the changes of mind that will be 
necessary :— ; 

(i.) Commerce and industry have in the past 
been regarded as involving conflict among the 
nations; and it has not been recognised that 
business between peoples is co-operation. In the 
long run no nation confers benefit on itself by 
inflicting injury on its neighbours; the more 
prosperous they are the larger will be its share in 
their prosperity, unless the proper participation 
in a common enterprise of developing the resources 
of nature and man to the full is artificially hindered. 
Against illegitimate methods of conducting business 
it may be necessary for a nation to protect itself 
by appropriate measures to discourage what is 
illegitimate in the methods, and not to suppress 
business legitimately carried on. Whether there 
may be reasons for a protective tariff or not as a 
weapon of trade warfare, it must be abandoned 
if the conditions of a durable peace are to be — 
maintained; and, in view of the irritation and 
interruption of relations between the nations 
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Protection involves, strong must be the reasons 
that would justify the adoption of any such policy. 
(ii.) If we remember how vast a portion of the 
‘earth’s surface is under the British flag, how abun- 
dant are its resources in the raw materials of 
industry, and how varied the markets it offers for 
the products of manufacture, we must recognise 
that the other nations needing the same materials 
and seeking these markets cannot be expected to 
acquiesce in, still less to be content with, our highly 
favoured position, if we pursue, not a generous, 
but a selfish policy, using our resources only for 
our own industry, or the industry of a few nations 
whom we may favour, or closing our markets to 
the commerce of other nations. There is good 
treason to believe that the attempt to make the 
British Empire a self-enclosed fiscal unity would 
_ very soon involve the mother country in difficulties 
with the daughter nations. But, apart from this, 
the lesser unity of the British Empire separating 
itself, as far as it could, in its industry and com- 
merce from other peoples would be taken by the 
rest of the world as a constant menace to the 
larger unity of mankind. Protection and Imperial 
Preference belong to the evil past which has found 
its issue in the calamity of this War: if we are to 
have a better future they must be abandoned ; 
and this nation will prove itself a hypocrite if, 
while professing its desire for a perpetual peace, 
it practises a policy that provokes war. 
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(iii.) The endeavour to deprive an expanding and 
developing nation, such as for instance Germany 
was, of the opportunity of securing the raw material 
which its industries need, and of the markets in 
which to dispose of its manufactures, would leave 
in Europe a constant root of bitterness. It may be 
admitted that Germany wanted more, and sought 
to impose its will for more than such equal oppor- 
tunity and open markets by an offensive diplomacy, 
by a provocative attitude to other peoples. To 
punish Germany for the sins of the past for an 
indefinite period in the future would render futile 
all attempts at forming a League of Nations for 
the preservation of peace. Legitimate objects of 
national policy ‘afford a covering for illegitimate 
methods. Let the legitimate objects by the free 
assent of other nations be secured, and no justifica- 
tion will remain for illegitimate methods. 

(iv.) As regards the policy to be pursued by the 
European nations in the industrially undeveloped 
parts of the earth, the rivalry that leads to war 
can be avoided only by the open door for immigra- 
tion and export or import. If it should prove 
impracticable to restore to Germany all or any of 
her colonies, she must be allowed such access to 
the colonies of the other nations that her industry 
and commerce shall not suffer such injury or loss 
as would keep alive in her constantly her grievance. 
All the nations should accept for themselves in 
their own possessions and impose on others as a 
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condition of industrial opportunity such conditions 
as will allow no injustice or cruelty to the native 
population. 

(v.) The sea is the highway of the nations; a 
people that is shut off from the sea is in its inter- 
course with the rest of the world at the mercy of 
its neighbours. [Illustrations abound of the rest- 
lessness of nations trying to get access to the sea. 
As long as free access is denied, a nation will be a 
source of trouble to the other nations. It would 
be impossible to secure for every nation a seaboard, 
or, even for the nations already possessing one, a 
seaboard adequate to its commercial needs; but 
there should be international agreements to secure 
that geographical position will not endanger the 
industry or commerce by the hostile actions of 
jealous neighbours in imposing tariff walls, ot 
refusing adequate means of transport. 

(vi.) As far as is practicable, the right of a nation 
to independence must be secured, not necessarily 
by an entire politica] detachment from the empire 
of which it has formed a part, but by such a measure 
of autonomy as will preserve its distinctive life ; 
where there is a mixed population, even such a 
measure of recognition of nationality may not be 
possible ; but at least a minority must be protected 
against any oppression by a majority in respect 
of language, religion, education, and all its peculiar 
interests. 

(vii.) As the growth of population, with in- 
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creasing pressure on the means of subsistence, has 
been regarded as a legitimate reason for war so as 
to secure the necessary expansion of territory, 
this cause of conflict must as far as is possible be 
removed. Within the nation itself there may be 
a more intensive culture of the soil, and a progres- 
sive development of industry, so as to allow for 
the maintenance of a larger population. No 
nation has yet reached the limits of its possible 
productivity. The territories not yet fully popu- 
lated and developed must be thrown open by the 
Powers which own them for the use of the peoples, 
when expansion cannot be kept within their own 
borders. The open door already spoken of will 
to a great extent lessen the tension which the 
growth of population involves. When emigration 
from one country to others is a necessity it should 
be carefully regulated, and some solution should 
be sought for the problem of nationality. Where 
desired it is surely possible that nationality might 
be unchanged for at least three generations. So 
far as the acquisition of new colonies stil] remains 
possible, should not mutual consideration take the 
place of rivalry ? These. may all seem to be ideals ; 
but it is towards the realisation of them that the 
nations must move, if the League of Nations is 
ever to secure its objects, an enduring and un- 
threatened peace upon earth among all men. 
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THE TASKS THAT FOLLOW TRIUMPH 


_ (By Rev. A. T. GUTTERY, President Primitive Methodist 
~ Conference and President-elect National Free Church 
Council.) 


I want at the very outset to emphasise the 
sequence of my subject: “ The Tasks that follow 
Triumph.” Clearly there must be triumph to 
make a clear space for the building up of that 
Temple of Peace which we all desire. f 

It must be the mission of the Church, and I 
believe it is the God-given mission, to help the 
resolve to win the War. I insist upon that impera- 
tive because we must face facts very frankly. For 
the first time since the “‘ Marne,” we have to face 
the possibility that Freedom may fail; that the 
forces of liberty may be broken, and the colossal 
crimes of Germany may go unpunished. Indeed, 
“Germanism ” may win, and may impose its will 
and its murderous government upon the civilisa- 
tion of to-day. If that should come to pass, our 
discussion will be done. Yet, even then, we will 
protest unto blood and offer all resistance to it. 
We will never submit to Kaiserism and its will. 
_ The new situation in Italy materially alters the 
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whole perspective of the war; and unless we do 
more, and do it better, we face the possibility of 
failure. 

There are five great armies on which we rely for 
the triumph of freedom and the emancipation of 
the modern world, though one of them—the 
American—has not yet arrived. It will have to 
be carried across two thousand miles of water. 

The burden, to-night, falls on Christian Britain. 
The cross of the world is on this nation. Can we 
carry it? Can we bear the load for a few months 
longer until the English-speaking race flings into 
the world all its power. Upon it hinges the. 
destiny of civilisation. Britain never had so great: 
a task, a task Christian and redemptive. The fate 
of humanity is in the balance! If Britain fails, all 
our liberties will be scattered, our lads enslaved, 
our women dishonoured ; whilst the conscience of 
the world would have to confess that it was unable 
to punish the hideous crimes of the war-lords. 
God helping us, that shall not happen. Britain 
which has saved the world before shall save it 
again ! | 

When that triumph is won we shall at once 
proceed to great tasks, for we shall be at the begin- 
ning of a new age and a new world. We must not 
be unready for peace as we were for war. 

We have been blamed for our unreadiness for 
war, yet our unreadiness is our moral vindication 
before the world. We did not believe in this 
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infamy ; we did not plot this crime against the 
race; and because of that moral vindication 

Germany stands boycotted by the free peoples of 
_ the world. It will, however, be a condemnation 
to be unready for peace. I declare that the day 
of judgment will be the day of opportunity. 

All schools of thought are preparing for the 
morrows, and the Church must not drift—she dare 
not drift. I plead that she should not abandon her 
authority. She must not be elbowed out of the 
Councils of Peace. Labour agitation and jour- 
nalism must not silence the voice of the Christian 
evangel. The House of Commons is very important 
and so is the House of Lords, just now. Yet the 
Christian Church must not yield its authority to © 
any parliamentary authority. There are some 
questions upon which the Church has the right to 
speak intelligibly and with authority. And if she 
takes care of her intelligence, then the authority 
will be taken care of by the British working man. 

Some preachers are too apologetic. If the 
Church has a message to give, let her give it with 
an authority—not ecclesiastical, but with the 
authority of love, sincerity, and service. There 
never was such a day for preachers who will preach 
and not apologise. 

The Church must keep her goal clear. She must 
not waste her time in the bolstering of “ isms,” 
nor waste her energy in denominational rivalry. 
She exists to spiritualise all governments of life, 
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all relationships of life. She should have unity, but 
she must have authority. 

We have too many denominations and too little 
vision of the Holy Catholic Church; too much 
competition, too little fraternity. There is no 
religious reason why there should be more than 
one Methodist Church in Great Britain. There 
may be plenty-of other reasons, but not religious. 
There is no religious reason why the Congregational — 
Churches should stand apart. I plead for a United 
Methodism; even for a United Congregationalism. | 


hope some day for a United Free Churchof England. _ 


Why not on a future day for a United Christendom ? 
Together we should be able to “‘ wrestle with the 
beasts at Ephesus,” and cage them in splendid 
impotence. 

I want the Church to have a due sense of pro- 
portion while our boys are wrestling to save the 
soul of Europe. A gentleman writing to the Press, 
the other day, was exceedingly angry to find the 
conduct of vegetarians being insulted by the meat 
diet offered to everybody. I, too, am concerned 
with the eight or nine hundred conscientious 
objectors (where they are conscientious), and I want 
them to be fairly treated. But I am not going to 
turn away my heart and my prayer from the four 
million lads who stand in the trenches. Let us 
have a little sense of proportion. And the Church 
needs the same faculty of proportion! Lord Hugh 
Cecil writes to The Times that he sees a danger in 
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the confusion of Matins with the Holy Communion. 
What does it matter? The Church faces a sub- 
merged civilisation, a wrecked world, a bleeding 
age. And the world says to it, “Cease your 
fooling ; get.on with: your work, get on with the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Europe will never be again what it has been. 
There will be government in a new fashion. There 
is no throne that is not trembling; no monarch 
without a headache. This is the last war. No 
more will a dozen men in secret council with each 
other hold the fate of empires in their hands. 
After this War all parties to the conflict will have 
shared a terrific experience. All parties to the 
conflict will have come to the conclusion that war 
is mad. Everybody believes that now—even the 
philosophers of Germany are discredited. 

I know their philosophy has produced crimes 
which must be condemned and punished. But 
those people who think that the boys who come 
from the mud and trench and vermin will want 
war again do not know them. They are “ fed 
up” with it. And they will be the pacifists who. 
will have the right to govern the nation, because 
they bled for peace, and have proved to be, as 
never before, a spiritual and national force. 

Nations have souls. Souls! I delight in that 
emphasis of General Smuts—the enemy of years 
ago, the patriot of to-day. The decisive factor 
is the soul of the people. Bergson says that the 
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conflict of to-day centres in the spirituality of 
national life. Belgium will live in history for the 
vindication of a spiritual principle. Belgium the 
nation, without a territory! Belgium lives by 
reason of the soul that is not dead. Germany says 
Belgium is acorpse. Ifshe be a corpse, she shall have 
a glorious resurrection by reason of this principle. 

We are seeing it in England to-day. Time was - 
when the nation was political. We are discovering 
its spiritual quality! The Church must regard 
nationality with a new reverence, with a new 
perspective. There must be the will of God known 
and the will of God done. The Church must insist 
upon this, and statesmen must ever realise the 
sacredness of their tasks. 

Then we shall have a new power of Labour. 
There is going to be a great enfranchisement of 
Labour, and a great authority given to it. Labour 
has proved itself more than sectional—it has been 
national. The workmen of England have been 
the saviours of Europe. The workers that come 
‘back shall have the right to rule the land they have 
saved. Therefore the Church must treat Labour 
respectfully. Make no mistake, the working man 
of England can be captured by the Church which 
puts on no airs, but rather gives sympathy and 
life. I want the Church not to be always inter- 
fering fussily in industrial disputes. She has been 
mainly sectional, but she must be human and 
Christian, nailing the flag to a Cross. 
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The unity of these three years is not going to be 
lost when the War is over. Master and workman 
have stood together, suffered together, bled together. 
Surely they will learn to live together. I met a 
corporal at his home. Formerly he was a clerk in 
a great shipping office, his employer being a 
millionaire. He told me that in his company, as a 
private, was his employer’s son. Said the corporal: 
“Mr. Guttery, I always thought that the young 
governor was a bit of a snob; but he is a man every 
_ inch of him. He takes his orders ; does his work ; 
never answers back; never complains; never 
‘grouses.’”” The corporal was wounded outside 
Ypres, and lay in “ No Man’s Land.” His em- 
ployer’s son crawled over. the top, dared the 
machine-gun fire to bring the lad—the employee— 
back to safety! Glorious Equality! Delightful 
Liberty ! God send that fraternity which seeks the 
prosperity of all. 

The Home-ideal is in danger to-day. The central 
social fact in Britain has been the home. The 
heroes of the War have been the gift to the nation 
of homes—many of them of Christian homes. The 
Prime Minister of England would tell you that he 
owes everything to a pious home and a family 
“altar.” In the future we are going to be absorbed 
in home interests, and we have to build up from 
the home. Every Joseph must be held sacred, 
and every Mary must be reverenced, whilst every 
little child must have placed within its reach the 
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possibility of joining the ranks of the “ saviours ” 
of the world. 

There is the Sanctity of Marriage. When the 
War is over we shall have to face a hideous blank 
in the life of this generation. This must be 
remedied, but we are not going to accept the 
morality of the farmyard. Marriage is a sacrament 
as well as a contract. Parenthood is holy: child- 
hood is sacred. Every child born has the native 
right to clean parentage. In our churches we shall 
have to deal a little less prudishly with sex-morality. 

When dealing with Adolescence, we must be 
tenderly regardful of our boys—it is the spring- 
time of love ; and our girls stand upon the mystic 
threshold of womanhood. The Church must never 
talk lightly about love; whilst the older people 
must remember that it is perfectly natural for boys 
and girls to “‘ hold hands.” When I was in France 
the boys brought me their love stories. I never 
made fun of them, or belittled them. They are 
too sacred. For it is that beginning of love which 
is the foundation of the home which England needs. 
Some people complain that the church is so often 
made the place for “ pairing off.” Do not blush! 
Why not? I would rather that the young men and 
women found their life-partners in God’s house 
than in places of doubtfulatmosphere. The Church 
must be prepared to deal reverently and wisely 
with the young love out of which the future home 
is to spring. 
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Again, we must recover the Family Altar. If 
I were asked what is the vital need of the Church 
of to-morrow, I would answer, not ritual, not 
theology, not music, but more family piety. The 
Church needs more home religion, more of the 
household altar. And mark you, brethren, your 
boys are learning to pray as never before in the 
suffering of this dreadful ordeal. When they 
come back home, let those who have been plucky 
enough to pray in trench and dug-out find father 
brave enough to have a family altar. 

One of the tasks that follow triumph must be 
to improve the domestic condition of the people. 
In the matter of Housing, we need in England alone 
750,000 new houses. In munition areas we ought 
to begin now. No cost must stand in the way. 
We are spending seven millions of money a day 
in saving the State from the heel of despotism. 
Surely we should save the virtue and the health 
-of the common people. And the genius of women 
must be made use of in this matter. After all, 
women know more than men in house-planning 
and in the home. Then there must be the provi- 
sion of space and playground and beauty-spot. 
There are cities where thousands of children have 
no place to play in but the gutter and the curb- 
stone. 

The children of England must have a little 
beauty in their lives; and let not children be the 
absolute charge of women. There is a notion 
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abroad that the children belong to the mother. 
How sadly bereft are the children who have no 
father’s love. The Church must insist that there 
is a community of interest in the children on the 
part of both parents. Too often the woman has 
to endure the dreary and close confinement of a 
little house, a worker without a half-holiday, and 
a servant without her night out. 

There will have to be a new use of Money. The 
War has been a great leveller of men, and in one 
sense we are all Socialists now. Yet in the economic 
position that faces us there is a danger that we 
may replace one tyranny with another—the 
tyranny of money. When we come to face the 
cost of this War the burden will be ghastly. I do 
not know how we shall carry it. Our stocks are 
depleted, our credit somewhat impaired, our 
resources exhausted, and in such a condition of 
things the value of gold will be something terrific. 
“Cash”? may become the tyranny of Britain. I 
am not going to submit to cash militarism! The 
Church will have to speak out that wealth is not 
ownership, but stewardship; that all property is 
subject to public necessity. If you cannot pay for 
the War out of income, then there is no injustice 
in paying for it out of capital, to which all shall 
contribute in proportion to their resources. Should 
there be a conscription of life and no conscription 
of property ? We must exalt British credit. It 
will need some bold man to do it. It will need 
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much courage to resist the domination of money. 
The common people will watch us keenly, critically, 
and will belong to that Church that is fearless in 
these things. 

These are some of the tasks. They are stupen- 
dous. They involve the building up of a new 
world. Who is sufficient for these things? For the 
kingdom must have a king, for earth must have a 
Lord. He is with us! He is with us !!—with our 
sons in their valour, with our daughters in their 
waiting. And upon the blood-stained battlefields 
we shall see built up the White Temple of God—the 
Home of Justice and Peace and Humanity. » 
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VIII 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 
_ (By the Rev. JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of 


“The Price of a Throne,” etc., etc.) 


[Editor’s Note—This address inaugurated the “ After the 
War ” campaign in Birmingham. Soon after its delivery 
Mr. Hocking had to leave for France for special work in 
connection with the War Aims Committee. The following 
report, which appeared in the Smethwick Telephone, was 
sent him on the eve of his departure when he had time only 
to glance through it. He and we regret there was not time 
for it to be rewritten in full.] 


Mr. Hocxine said that the campaign which 
that meeting was to inaugurate was an indication 
that the Free Churches had had enough vision to | 
see that there would be a tremendous work to do 
in the future. If the Church was to be able in any 
way to adapt itself to the new conditions that were 
certain to arise it must understand and give careful 
thought and careful preparation. It was possible 
that many would not agree with him, and that he 
would create antagonism. He should be sorry, 
but he asked for considered judgment. They felt 
the world was in the melting-pot—that the nations 
could not have gone through this turmoil and 
anguish and things still be the same. There were 
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forces at work which must change the thought and 
life of the community. Discussing present and 
future problems, Mr. Hocking insisted that what 
would be done in the future would depend on what 
they were doing now ; the atmosphere, the thoughts 
of the future would be largely determined by the 
atmosphere and the thoughts that obtain now. 
How, then, could we be ready for the new conditions 
which would arise when five million men came back 
to their ordinary avocations ? The thought at the 
back of many minds was: How can the Church 
do its work and adapt itself to the new forces which 
are bound to obtain ? The War was not over yet; 
it might not be for a year or two. But he was not 


_ there to prophesy as to that; still, there was a 


need to have an understanding of the times in order 
to be ready for time that was tocome. The people 
who could understand the present were the people. 
who would be in a position to understand the future 
needs. The War had its roots in the past. But 
for the dreams of men of seventy years ago this 
War would not have been. The reasons why 
Britain went to war had some relevancy to the 
problems they sought to study. It could be 
summed up in the phrase: “ We must kill German 
militarism.” If they felt the necessity of that 
three years ago, they felt it ten times more to-day ; 
they wanted to kill that spirit which had resulted 
in this cataclysm. There were awful horrors, but 
_ the worst horror was that the German people were 
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glorying in the horrors they had committed. 
Militarism had to be fought, otherwise this thing 
would have ruled the world. That was why this 
was a holy war, and if this was a holy war, if this 
nation was fighting the War as a holy war, if it 
was God’s cause, the cause of justice, truth, and 
right, then Britain ought to fight in the spirit of 
God, look to Him for aid, and depend upon His 
power for victory. At the present time there was 
a great danger in England that we were creating, 
and should keep alive, that in our own country 
which we were trying to kill in Germany. The 
spirit in Germany was this: Everything can be 
done by force—by material power, by wealth, by 
countless armies of men, mountains of munitions, 
by anything that will destroy. That was one of 
the dangers in England to-day. The spirit of 
England, it would seem, was that the final arbiter 
in this great struggle was materia], and not spiritual. 
He did not say Britain should not use all the forces 
at its disposal; it should. We should never drive 
the Germans out of Belgium unless we used all 
our resources; the reign of righteousness, justice, 
and liberty would never be established without 
using all our powers. But the final arbiter in this 
great struggle was not material, but spiritual. 
Yet we were fighting this War as though Almighty 
God did not exist. Many would doubt this. He 
would tell them why he believed it. To judge of 
the spirit of the nation at the present time they had 
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to consider how that nation was expressing itself. 
The chief governing influences and powers in 
England to-day were the Government and the 
Press: there they had the reflex of the nation— 
what it was thinking about, what it was aiming at. 
_ Three years ago our work in taking up this great 
struggle as a holy war was to destroy Prussian 
militarism. How had they done it? Mr. Hocking 
went on to show that every appeal to the nation 
_had been to the material side—the War was going 
to be won by men, by munitions, by money. 
Never had the appeal been for prayer and humility. 
As a nation we believed that victory lay in material 
things. Then the Press—the noblest Press in the 
world—was also an expression of the nation’s life. 
Had there ever been one appeal to the nation by 
the great newspapers of the country to link itself 
to God in prayer? Primarily, when this War was 
won it would be because God was on our side. 
But the country did not believe it. Mr. Hocking 
recalled what Sir William Robertson said: ‘“‘ We 
are trusting too much in horses and chariots ; 
we need to trust more in Almighty God.” Again, 
what Admiral Beatty, who was no visionary or 
_ dreaming idealist, said: “So long as England 
remains in her state of religious indifference, so long 
will the War continue.” When England came to 
God, humbly as a people, with prayer in their 
hearts, then they might begin to count the days 
towards the end. 
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Mr. Hocking illustrated this phase of the question 
by incidents which took place during his visits to 
France, and the views of officers who were at Mons. 
One old major said that a man could not help 
believing in Almighty God after that. Supposing 
that during the next few months victory came, 
what would England say? It would be regarded 
as a victory for militarism, and a wave of 
materialism would sweep over the land, and the 
Churches would be met everywhere with the 
blank wall of militarism. If there was a message 
that ought to be rung out from every church and 
every pulpit in England it was the message: 
“Not by might nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” If the victory was to 
be won it must be won through the power of God. 
This was the supreme need of the Church to-day, 
so that when victory came, and when the War was 
over, the people would realise that it was through 
the power of God that it was won. If the atmo- 
sphere when the War was over was materialistic, 
then the Churches would be paralysed, and they 
would not see the incoming of the Kingdom of God. 
If, on the other hand, they recognised it was a 
spiritual victory, and realised that God had done it, 
then everything would be possible. Ifthe boys came 
home feeling it was they who had won the victory, 
then the Churches would have little attraction for 
them. If they felt it was God who had won the 
victory, then the Churches would have a new sense 
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of power. There lay the duty of the Church. 
Speaking of the ““Tommies,’’ whose characteristics 
he knew so well, Mr. Hocking said they had learned 
a hundred things which appertained to fighting. 
But had the nation thought fit to teach the inward- 
ness, the reality of it all? Was that part of their 
training ? It was not, and yet the soldier who went 
out to fight should be taught the reason why he 
was fighting as wellas howtofight. Ifthe Churches 
were to be prepared for victory, then they must 
make the nation realise fully that in the present 
everything depended upon God. 

There was another thing they must consider in 
estimating the influence of the present on the 
future. 

What was the greatest hindrance they had in 
their Christian work ? He should say it was drink 
and impurity. If the future was embedded in, 
and depended upon, the present, then the condition 
of this traffic in the future would depend on what 
they were doing now, and what the nation did with 
it. He was not speaking as a teetotal fanatic, but 
he said deliberately that the Churches would have 
to think carefully and closely about this question, | 
or a great deal of their talking would be so much 
empty wind. “ Unless we get closer to the great 
realities we shall do nothing,” said the speaker, who 
with emphasis asked: ‘Is this traffic to strangle 
us in our Church life, or are we going to strangle the 
drink?” He believed the Church and the nation 
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had. never had such an opportunity as during this 
last three years. Never had they realised the 
danger it was to the nation as they had during the 
last three years. Yet we had simply played and 
dallied with the drink question. They recalled 
all the speeches, yet what had been done with this 
traffic which paralysed their Churches ? Even on 
the national side, drink had blocked the nation’s 
progress at every turn, and when a Bill was intro- 
duced to deal with it the trade was too strong, and 
Mr. Lloyd George had to withdraw the Bill, and. 
the Government had never had faith enough and 
courage enough to demand prohibition. Yet drink 
continued as our national curse; and, after all, 
their Church work would largely depend on whether 
they strangled this traffic or not, because that was 
what had been destroying their young manhood 
‘and ruining their young womanhood. Mr. Hocking 
dealt with the drink question as it related to the 
Army, and showed how we had broken our promise 
to the mothers of Canada. Thousands of lads who 
never tasted drink before this War had learned to 
drinkin the Army. Let them think what it meant 
when the boys came home. The country was ripe 
for dealing with the drink traffic, and Mr. Hocking 
was of opinion that if they could stop it, at home 
and abroad, they would do more in the way of 
preparing for the coming of God than by almost 
any other means. There never was such an 
opportunity, never such a responsibility. If they 
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were true to themselves and His teaching they 
would demand that this greatest evil of the age 
should come to an end. Otherwise the nation 
would not be prepared for victory. He believed 
_there could be a great future for the Churches. 
Let them be true to their faith, true to the teaching 
of their Churches, true to what was holiest and 
highest, true to their Master. Then they would 
win a victory such as the world had never known. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 
(By Rev. FRANK BALLARD, D.D., M.A., B.Sc., etc.) 


Amipst all the tumult, confusion, and perplexity 
of these days there are two outstanding and unmis- 
takable facts, viz., the coming of Democracy not 
only to stay but to rule, and its increasing 
indifference to organised Christianity. All the 
religious optimism which some chaplains waft back 
to us from the trenches does not avail to alter 
facts. It is all too plain, and can only be denied 
by those who will not see, that the great body of 
our modern populations, those who used to be 
called “‘ the masses,”’ have less and less inclination 
for religion as it is exhibited in ordinary Christian 
Churches. The recent estimate of Dr. Selbie, 
that nine-tenths of the British people are, in the 
fullest sense, outside the Churches, is not an 
instance of rhetorical exaggeration, but of simple 
honesty to fact. 

And yet, if there be any truth in Christianity at 
all, these are just the very modern representatives 
of that crowd upon which, in the days of His earthly 
ministry, Jesus is said to have looked with special 
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compassion—“ because they were as sheep Raving 
no shepherd.” And these undoubtedly constitute 
the Democracy, before whose growing might the 
occupants of ancient thrones are trembling, and 
with whom so-called “ conservatives” in every 
land are either secretly or openly in conflict. 

It would be no straining of speech to affirm that 
in spite of all the din of war—indeed, more markedly 
than ever through all that war involves—the two 
greatest forces in modern civilisation are Chris- 
tianity and Democracy. It may therefore be more 
than worth while to consider carefully how these 
are related to each other, and what is the prospect 
for humanity in this twentieth century from their 
becoming increasingly friends or enemies. To this 
end it is above all necessary that we should clearly 
understand what each term really connotes. It 
would be sheer waste of time to consider the 
relation between two subjects, each of which was 
as little clearly defined as a fog. 

In regard to Democracy, perhaps all that need 
be emphasised is the swing round of the word 
from its original meaning to the popular use of it 
to-day. Like its correlative “aristocracy,” it 
signifies, strictly, a form of government. Just as 
* Aristocracy ” ought to stand for government by 
those best qualified for the task, so “‘ Democracy ”’ 
should mean “ the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” Unfortunately, we 
know well that neither of these significations 
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holds now. “‘ Democracy ”’ has come to represent 
the people in bulk, those who as wage earners— 
mostly by weekly wages—constitute what are 
known as the lower or middle classes. Whilst 
“the aristocracy ” have come to be certainly not 
necessarily the best, but, for the most part, the 
wealthier portion of the community. It would 
hardly be too much to say that the term now 
stands for the minority in our modern midst, who 
do no manual work, have no need to earn anything, 
but live upon what others provide for them, either 
in the shape of inheritance or the customs and 
conventions into which human society has drifted. 
So that the contrast between Democracy and 
Aristocracy to-day is as really as roughly repre- 
sented by the usual terms “ classes ” and “‘ masses,” 
“rich ” and “‘ poor,” “‘ the many ” and “ the few.” 
What is happening now is, once again, but the 
repetition of past history. Rome began with the 
absolute rule of the Patricians. After long struggles 
it ended with the complete triumph of the Plebeians. 
So, it would seem, will it be in this century. The 
war, President Wilson right nobly says, is a colossal 
struggle in order that the world of the future 
“may be safe for Democracy” everywhere and 
always. There can be no doubt, whatever German 
horrors are yet in store for us, that that is what will 
come to pass. 

So much the more necessary is it that Christianity 
should be on good terms with, if not actually and 
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wholly leaven, the coming Democracy. But it is 
useless to utter such a sentiment—it becomes, 
indeed, a mocking platitude—unless we know also 
what Christianity really is, as distinct from whatit 
is not. This is not the place to attempt even a 
brief sketch of the changes which history has 
witnessed in the professed Christian faith, or the 
many and various conceptions of it which are so 
frequently met with in these days. It must suffice 
here to affirm, and leave proof to other occasions. 
So long, then, as the New Testament is of any 
value, Christianity is not to be identified with 
Christendom ; nor with ecclesiasticism ; nor with 
any “orthodoxy.” It is neither bound up with 
any theory of Apostolical Succession, nor chained 
- to any system of creeds, or standards, or shib- 
boleths, of any section whatever of the truly 
Catholic Church. We must have a plain decision 
at the outset, whether Christianity is dead or alive. 
If dead, then cadit questio ; there is nothing more to 
discuss. But if alive, what does its life connote ? 
It is an ideal of human life and character brought 
about by genuine contact with the divine. For 
all our present purpose, therefore, it will suffice to 
take Christianity as meaning the acceptance of the 
truth concerning Jesus Christ, and the practice of 
His doctrine, as these are set forth in the New 
Testament, when that Christian library is fairly 
interpreted by itself. Christianity is not a theolo- 
gical system compacted out of picked “ passages” ; 
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much less a collection of metaphysical or tran- 
scendental statements to be accepted (as the 
Athanasian Creed blasphemously declares), on 
pain of “ perishing everlastingly.” The Master’s 
words—“ Believe in God, believe also in Me. If 
ye love Me, keep My commandments ”’—will cover 
all the ground we need now to consider when we 
ask, What is the coming universal Democracy 
going to do with the Christian faith ? 

All too well, as already hinted, we see that the 
Democracy in this country is not in any real sense 
Christian. Such Continental Democracy as we 
find in Germany and elsewhere to be almost wholly 
and bitterly anti-Christian must here be left out 
of account. For the moment we will only think 
of the British realm, which is more than enough. 
It may be truly said that all the Churches draw 
their main supporters fromthe Democracy, although 
Anglicanism, as a State Church, appeals in some 
real measure to the Aristocracy. There is, however, 
no little truth in the old suggestion that in this 
matter the good liquor is in the middle, between 
the froth at the top and the dregs at the bottom. 
Only, the “ dregs,”’ in this case, just represent those 
whom, according to the Gospels, Jesus came to 
“save.” But, as a whole, it cannot be denied that 
the Democracy now shrinks from the Christianity 
it sees and knows. It may to some considerable 
extent be leavened by Christian sanctions and 
influences ; there may be such a thing as “ diffused 
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Christianity.” But that does not lessen the fact 
that there is on the part of Democracy in our 
modern midst a growing disregard for Christianity 
as exhibited generally in the Churches. 

It is often remarked—and that does not make 
it any less true—that this apparent aversion does 
not apply to the person and work of Christ Himself 
as depicted in the Gospels. ‘“ Three cheers for 
the Man of Nazareth!” cried a London crowd 
when some of His ideals concerning human society 
were set before them. And Thomas Paine, it will 
be remembered, in his famous “‘ Age of Reason,” 
was most careful to say at the very outset that 
nothing in that book could “ apply, even with the 
most distant disrespect, to the real character of 
Jesus Christ. The morality that He preached was 
of the most benevolent kind; it has not been 
exceeded by any.” But the distinction between 
Christ’s ideals and the practice of the Churches is, 
to the mind of the Democracy, vast and undeniable. 
No honest student can deny that there has been, 
and yet is, real ground for such a contention. The 
history of the last century, which may be said to 
include the nascent struggles of modern Democracy, 
shows only too vividly how little help the Demo- 
cracy obtained from the organised Churches in 
its fight for its undoubted rights, and its general 
effort at self-improvement. None of the social 
schemes for bettering the condition of the “ working 
classes ” had their origin in the Churches. Some 
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of them were even bitterly opposed in the Christian 
name. Nor is the way wholly clear yet for such 
genuine philanthropy as Jesus foreshadowed in His 
parables of the Good Samaritan or the sheep and 
the goats. 

On the other hand, the Democracy are certainly 
coming to understand better what Christianity 
really stands for, and are learning that, when all 
the fault-finding with Churches which has now 
become so common is reckoned with, Christian 
Churches do actually represent the ultimate prin- 
ciples which are their only hope. The “ masses ” 
in our modern cities will not accept theological 
stones for the “‘ Bread of life,” any more than 
they heed Papal anathemas. They knowtoo much 
of God and of themselves, of science and of history, 
to be moved now by threats of eternal torment ; or 
be content to treat the Bible as a sacrosanct fetish ; 
or concede the claims of a priestly caste ; or believe 
that the salvation Christ spoke of turns upon the 
acceptance of any meticulous definition. But they 
are hungry for reality; and that not merely in 
reference to food and clothes, wages and houses, 
but all those deeper cravings, nobler ideals, and 
higher convictions which lie dormant in humanity’s 
heart, waiting to be evoked by the Christlike touch. 

What, then, is to be the attitude and response 
of modern Christianity to this half-disappointed, 
half-eager demeanour of the vast majority who at 
present are “out of touch” with the Christian 
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Churches? One may say, with all unhesitating 
boldness, that there is no question before the whole 
modern world of greater import than this. It is 
far too great to be discussed, let alone dismissed, 
in a few sentences. But we may here venture far 
enough to suggest what would seem to be the main 
factors in any efforts of Christian Churches to win 
the Democracy for the true Kingdom of Christ 
during the ensuing century. 

There can be no mistaking the fact that Jesus 
belonged to the Democracy. It was the religious 
Aristocracy of His day that brought about His 
crucifixion. His appeals were always to the 
“common people,” who “heard Him gladly.” 
The few cases in which wealthy individuals came 
to Him only served to emphasise the force of His 
popular appeals, whether strong or tender. “I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance”; ‘‘ Come to Me, all you that are worn out 
and cast down, and I,* yes I, will give you rest.” 
That yearning sympathy, that tender compassion 
based on impartial justice, is certainly what the 
modern Democracy, whether proletariat or wage- 
earning or middle class, will look for first, and 
above all else, from the representatives of the 
Christ of the Gospels, in the times of stress and 
strain, conflict and suffering, which are assuredly 
in front of this generation when the miseries of war 
are past. 

In briefest form, then, the absolute essentials of 
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the Christianity which is in coming days to be true 
alike to man and God, to meet the deepest needs 
of the greatest number, and be nearest to the 
practice of the mind of Christ, are such as these. 
There must be no shying from what a real “‘ brother- 
hood ” involves, as distinct from the delusions of 
mere fine-sounding words. The main doctrine of 
Jesus—including all else—was, and is, the unmis- 
takable and universal Fatherhood of God. Not a 
Fatherhood dependent upon some moral change 
in men, but based upon the plain actuality of their 
humanity. Because men, therefore God’s children. 
Whether loving or unloving, obedient or disobedient, 
yet His. If this be so, then the Churches are 
committed, as no other corporate bodies on earth, 
not only to the highest ideals for a select few, but 
for the whole race of mankind. Because a man, 
therefore a brother, is their standard. of relation. 
But a real brother—not the sham that permits 
millions of our fellows to writhe in abject poverty 
whilst a minority wallows in unearned wealth. 
The Democracy know well enough what Jesus 
would do with that state of affairs. He would - 
insist, they also know, upon impartial justice. 
When His emphatic quotations in Matt. xii. and 
Luke iv. are rendered into intelligible English, 
instead of enshrined in archaisms, the people will 
also see how the very tenderest sympathy is to be 
expected from those who dare to profess His name. 
And those His words leave no doubt whatever as 
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to what He would do with all earth’s tyrannies 
of every kind. They show what He would have 
us do with the extremes of human society which 
prevail in our “ high civilisation,”’ but which would 
have been a disgrace to savagery if they had then 
existed—as they did not. Jesus, we know, insists 
upon the sacredness of every human child, and 
consequently of every developing individual life, 
so that the actual needs of the many ought never 
to be sacrificed for the enjoyments of the few. 
Moreover, whilst the solemnity of personal responsi- 
bility, as against the modern degradations of what 
is falsely called ‘“‘ determinism,” rests on every 
man, woman, and child, for that very reason it 
becomes part of the real and spiritual work of all 
the Churches that call themselves Christian to see 
to it that to each human being there shall come 
at least an opportunity to realise his high estate, 
and develop his Divine sonship, so that, in accord- 
ance with it, he may both behave here and lay 
hold of a worthy hope for a yet nobler hereafter. 
All this may indeed be put into two words, if 
we say that the greatest need of the future for this 
country, and, mutatis mutandts, for all the countries 
of earth, is that the Democracy should be Chris- 
tianised, and that Christianity should be democra- 
tised. What Democracy without Christianity can 
come to is seen luridly enough in history, as well 
as pitifully enough in the Russia of to-day. But 
Christian Churches will never win or move, let 
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alone leaven, Democracy until they are themselves, 
to an extent never yet known, actually leavened 
with the mind and doctrine of Him who said, 
“Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart.” Then, and then 
only, will that day dawn for poor humanity of 
which our late Laureate gave us such a blinding 
flash of vision in bidding us look for a day 
“‘ When the schemes and all the systems, 
Kingdoms and republics fall— 
Something higher, kinder, holier, 
All for each, and each for all.” 
But all that is even better expressed in the truly 
Christian ideal which the Apostle enunciated 
when he wrote to the early Roman Church that 
“the Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
but justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 
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THE CHRIST-RULED WORLD 
(By Rey. S. M. BERRY, M.A., Carr’s Lane, Birmingham.) 


“THERE is none other name under Heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
This sentence at once invites and gathers round 
itself two thoughts. In the first place, its message 
is obviously that with which the Christian Church 
and its teachers set out in those early days to 
convince the world. They pointed men to Jesus 
as the Name above all others, the divinely-sent 
Teacher and Redeemer of men. That was their 
gospel. They~-never~lowered-its~ distinctive note. 
It was not merely that they preached Christ ; 
they said that there was none other than Christ 
who could be preached. They never placed Him 
alongside the~world’s teachers and prophets as 
though they would claim for Him a place in the 
shining circle..of.the~world’selectsouls. They 
claimed for Him, not a place, but the place. He 
stood—alonée. The only fellowship they knew was 
that which gathered-round His feet. This was 
always.their_message, distinctive-and clear. They 
confronted an age which believed in bringing all 
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the gods together, and in tolerating them all, and 
to that temper of mind they said, There is no other 
name but that of Jesus whereby we must be 
saved.! 

To cultured ears it sounded strange. To the old 
religions which had gathered their great traditions 
it was provocative. The challenge was definitely 
flung down to them, and the conflict which followed 
was fierce and bitter. That was how Christianity 
came first into the world. It came as the Master 
said it would come, like a sword. Those who 
believed in it called it a gospel, but to the rest it 
looked like a ruthless invader. That, however, 
was the distinctive note in the message. Search 
the New Testament from end to end, and you will 
not find a hint of compromise about the supremacy 
and uniqueness of Jesus. That is the first thought 
peieh these words suggest. wal 

( The second thought is this. Looking at them. 
ae the standpoint of to-day, they seem typical 
of what is commonly regarded as a narrower view 
of the Christian religion. The modern mind 
shrinks almost ISURCRNELY from the saying “‘ There 
is none other.”’ ) We regard it as belonging more to* 
certain exclusive types of religious life than to the 
main stream of Christian opinion. It is heard from 
the lips of preachers who make the Gospel an aggres- 
sive attack upon the individual soul, threatening 
pains and penalties unless it is received. So it has 
come to pass (and-here I am simply recounting an™ 
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evident fact) that what was at first the distinctive 
message of the faith has tended to become the 
property of a section, and because of that the whole 
Church is-in danger of suffering-loss. The truths 
of the New Testament become remote and unreal 
when they are associated in our minds with little 
sections of religious thought and life for which on 
general grounds we have but little liking. 

We may, I think, spend a few moments in making 
this fact clearer to our own minds. {The age in 

which we live has toleration for one of its watch- 
words. In that respect it is strikingly similar to 
the world which confronted the Church at the 
beginning of her story. The Roman Empire had 
its temple of all the gods, whose doors were con- 
stantly open for the admittance of new forms of 
worship. We-have no Pantheon to-day, unless, 
indeed,-the-mddern mind itself may be called a 
Pantheon. But the age in which we live is disposed 
to regard generously new religious cults. We toy 
with strange philosophies. There is hardly an 
ancient superstition which is without its represen- 
tative in the modern world. Amid this medley 
the modern mind is content to dwell, plucking a 
‘flower of truth at random from different borders 
in the patchwork garden of faith.) Now and 
again anathemas leap from the lips ‘of stern and 
exclusive prophets, but the modern habit is to 
give to them the same amount of attention as it 
gives to those they condemn ; people go to hear 
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them because, as they say, “ they are so queer and 
interesting.” 

A good deal of this is due to the sting of the 
maggot of curiosity. People are attracted to a 
new religion much as they are fascinated by a new 
‘fashion—the more fantastic it is the more they are 
bewitched by it; but they wear it as lightly as 
they wear a dress and discard it as soon. Partly, 
however, the spirit of tolerance is a spiritual passion 
—one of the sincere and serious things in our lives. 
That is the spirit of the age, and none of us are 
unaffected by it. We who believe in Christianity 
as the noblest religion cannot serve it by striking 
the harsh and intolerant note. We should not be 
true to ourselves if we did. The more we believe 
in our own faith the less can we deny to another 
its measure of truth and beauty and power, That 
is the atmosphere of all our thinking, from which 
we cannot escape, even though we would. It is 
because of that atmosphere that we shrink a little 
when we repeat such words ‘as these, ‘‘ There is 
none other name whereby we must be saved.” 
It has an exclusive side to it. It seems at first 
sight to sound an ungenerous note. 

Those of us who are gathered here to-day have 
breathed the larger atmosphere I have been trying 
to describe. The danger of it. is that we may so 
easily and completely miss the very thing which 
has made Christianity a power in the world. In 
allowing to other religions their measure of truth 
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we may easily pass to the position that there is 
little or nothing to choose between them, that all 
religions are partial and flickering lamps lit from 
the central source. That road leads straight to a 
colourless indifference. It has led in our modern 
world to the large class of people who say, “It 
doesn’t matter what a man believes as long as he 
believes it intensely.” People who talk like that 
generally believe nothing at all themselves, or at 
least so little that they make no distinctive stand.) LL) 

New light, however, is coming to us in the days 
through which we are living at present, which 
must profoundly affect all our religious thinking, 
It is in one particular that I emphasise the influence 
of the present. We arel being forced back upon 
the enormous power for good or evil stored up in 
every real belief. It was only in a world where 
belief seemed to be a theoretical thing that men 
could say, ‘‘ It doesn’t matter what you believe.” 
We see differently now, because there are beliefs 
abroad in the world which are fast making a 
wilderness of civilisation.{ The tragedy of to-day 
is that a whole nation has believed a false creed 
intensely enough to put it into practice. . 

Ideas are the pathways, sometimes slow and 
tortuous pathways, to actions. Prepare a nation 
for war, familiarise it with the idea that the 
State is the only god to be served, and that it 
can play ducks and drakes with the moral law, 
and in the end you will have a world which 
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corresponds to that idea. We are living in such 
a world to-day. We see what it means for a nation 
to believe things intensely, and we shall hardly 
talk again of it not mattering what things are 
believed. The whole civilised world has to begin 
again at the beginning and to ask itself what ideas 
are to lie at the foundation of civilised life. Isa 
state of war inevitable as between men and classes 
and nations, or does the very notion of civilisation 
imply peaceful and fraternal co-operation? On 
that decision depends the future of the civilised 
world. Everything matters what is believed—for 
men and classes and nations. ( Believe in a false- 
hood, and life will inevitably become false. Once 
again the searching power of the message’of Jesus 
comes home to us. He spoke to a nation which 
ardently loved its independence, and which hoped 
to attain.a fuller freedom through the sword. 
_ Face to face with. its.leaders He said: ‘‘ The truth 
‘shall set you free.” It~is-only—the—truth—which 
can .set_men.free. False beliefs bind them to the 
wheels of misery and torture. Truth is the only 
deliverer. The first —— is, & Believe..- 2 seme 
ye shall be saved.” 94«~ 

That is the first step, “ Believe . . . and ye shall 
be saved.” Yes, but believe in what? Truth? 
An abstract thing ? That is not the answer of the 
Gospel. No, believe in a Name. Not, of course, 
the Name itself, but all that the Name implies and. 
stands for with regard to God and man and life, | 
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Here is the deeper note of the Gospel. Sometimes 
men have taught “ belief in the Name ” as a formal 
thing, as though a man could repeat a word as a 
sign that his soul is saved. The truth is infinitely 
larger and greater than that. It violates every 
instinct of reason to imagine that the real division 
among men lies between those who take upon 
themselves the Name of Jesus and those who neglect 
to do so. The real division lies between those who 
look to Jesus as the standard of living, as giving 
to the world the truth about God and about the 
life and duty of man, and those who accept another 
standard. There is not, and never has been, a 
secret pass-word which could unbar the gates of 
Heaven. The issues of life are not determined by 
whether a man has the religious instinct or not, 
whether he is in the secret or out of it. It is the 
far greater question of believing in a revelation of 
God freely given to all men, and of obeying it and 
carrying it out,. The more we can get into this 
clearer and larger view of faith the better for the 
future of religion and the Church. We see the 
need of it to-day as never before. The world has 
been moving on a wrong track, and what nations 
have been doing is but a picture in larger outline 
of what men have been doing. The result is that 
we are plunged into this hell of strife. To escape 
from it the world will need more than patriotic 
catchwords. Some great universal message is the 
need of the hour, a-message which can speak with 
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equal authority to the hearts of all men~in all 
nations calling them to repentance. Nor is it a 
mere question of altering the machinery of inter- 
national politics or of substituting one form of 
government for another. These are good things, 
but they do not go far enough or deep enough. 
It is the motive and spirit of living which needs to 
be changed—a thorough-going conversion of the 
human heart, a salvation. It would be the greatest 
mistake in these days either to minimise or to 
localise the evils from which the world is suffering 
now. The whole order of life—individual, social, 
and national—is one and the same, and the need 
is the same. No soul can enter the gates of heaven 
while it is wedded to appetites and ambitions which 
on the larger national scale are turning the earth 
into a shambles. It is self-seeking which stands 
convicted, and the hard and callous materialism 
which imagines that self is the index of life and its 
only law. That is the lesson of the hour. ‘‘ The 
prince of this world has been judged.” The old 
philosophies spread their wreck and ruin of life 
before our eyes. Worldly wisdom stands revealed 
as foolishness in the eyes of God and man. And 
to this world of ours, if we have enough courage 
and penetration and wisdom to present it, the 
message of salvation will be heeded. ‘“‘ There is 
none other name whereby we must be saved” 
has a new note about it now. It is no narrow, 
intolerant cry. It is the common conviction that 
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we have all been blind and missed the way and the ~ 
growing sense that Christ holds the road of the 
future. : 
It is the urgency of this conviction which we 
need to recapture. The Church of Christ stands 
in the world, not for one among many approaches 
to God, but for the only outlook upon God and 
man which holds a promise for the nations in the 
difficult days to come. In the great things of life 
we are at the parting of the ways, and before we 
are fit to take any message to the world the Church 
must be very sure about her own faith. Have we 
been true to the great note that the decision about 
Christ is supreme both to the individual and the 
nation ? (Are we sure ourselves that there is no 
other name whereby we must be saved? [believe 
that this faith can be both preached and practised 
without a hint of intolerance. There is a light of 
God which is given to all men; there is a work of 
God in all the religions of the world; there is a 
Providence who does not limit Himself by the 
bounds of our narrow doctrines. But there is a 
Christ who is the one Light and Life of men. 
Every gleam in the world is a reflection of His light, 
and only in the Christian revelation of the Word 
made flesh is there an answer to what the,souls of 
all men are reaching out to attain. Lese this note 
of the decisiveness of Christ, -and-we-might-as-well 
close..our—churches:~-It has been the conviction 
behind all the great movements of the Christian life 
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during the centuries. Men have ventured much in 
Christ’s name because they believed that where 
there was no knowledge of Him life went astray in 
a thousand ways.) We.do-not-need-to-put-this-truth 
back into the thought-forms of generations past and 
gone. We do not need to say, if it offends our taste, 
Christ is the only door to heaven; and that the soul 
without Him is in danger’of hell. And yet are we 
so far to-day from-discovering the reality behind 
that crude expression of belief? Does it not come 
to this in-the light of present facts, that the world is 
a hell because Christ has been neglected as a Guide 
and.aSaviour ? 

I would press the question again as a personal 
inquiry. Is the Christ for us the Name/above all 
others ? Is there that urgency in our own personal 
devotion and adoration ? Do we bring the fire and 
passion of that belief into our praise and prayer and 
service ? The great and victorious life is the Christ- 
filled life. The only strong Church is the Christ- 
filled Church. The only world which is fit for 
~ human souls to live in-is the Christ-ruled world. ei 
There is no other secret. It is the secret for which 
the world is waiting and longing. Let us keep it 
burning in our hearts and at our altars so that we 
may be ready when the darkness passes from the 
earth and the dawn of a new day is at hand. 
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THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH 
(By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S., Edin.)* 


In the middle of last summer the authorities of 
the City Temple desired me to give the address on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. 
As usual, much useful information was published. 
There were impressive figures—viz., how many 
hospitals there were; how many inmates these 
hospitals contained ; how many had been looked 
after; how many out-patients had attended, &c. 
The figures were large, but the figure I remember 
best was in relation to out-patients. In one year 
5,000,000 persons attended as such—of course, 
several people attending many times. These figures 
of in-patients and out-patients were given by the 
hospital authorities on the very just assumption 
that they showed an immense thing. 

Now, my desire to-night is, as then, to make 
every one present different in his thinking about 
this matter for the rest of his days, so that instead 
of saying ‘‘ Hospitals—s5,000,000 out-patients : what 
a splendid thing ; what a glorious figure!” they 
will say, ‘‘ Hospitals—5,000,000 out-patients : what 

* Summary of a verbatim report. 
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a ghastly figure!—due to our failure and our 
blindness and our lack of imagination and faith.” 
The Jast thing I am here to say is a word that would 
in any way reflect upon our hospitals. Our 
hospitals are wonderful places in scientific equip- 
ment and skill. The physicians and surgeons and 
nurses are doing a noble work. The hospitals do 
the nation great credit; they are most eminently 
worthy of our support. 

But I want to ask you to-night, as I asked my 
audience then: If 5,000,000 out-patients (to say 
nothing of the many, many thousands of people 
looked after inside) is a very creditable figure, 
what would be the ideal figure ? Would 10,000,000 
be twice as good, and 20,000,000 four times as 
good ? Or would half the number be twice as good, 
and a quarter the number four times as good? 
Every hospital in our country is, in a large degree, 
a sign and an index of failure and of folly in our 
social system and in our medical system. There 
ought to be far fewer hospitals, because you and 
I ought to have had the wisdom and the faith and 
the devotion to remove the causes with the effects 
of which these hospitals, in a large degree vainly, 
though very skilfully, try to cope. We put these 
places up, we pay for them; so we should, and 
so we must until we have made a better order. 
Never was the need for them greater than it is 
to-day. 

Modern hospitals date from a time when disease 
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was wholly unknown as to causation. If any 
scheme of causation was attributed, it was generally 
held to be some kind of Divine visitation. There 
was another theory, however, by way of balancing 
the “Divine” theory. This was, that diabolical 
entities entered the body and damaged it in various 
ways. To-day things are different. Disease is 
part of the problem of natural science. It is within 
the sphere of cause and effect, as surely as are the 
sciences of electricity, chemistry, and mechanics. 
And, like the rest of the natural order of things, it 
is in some degree amenable to the will of man, and 
in some degree intelligible to his mind. 

We owe an incalculable debt to that greatest 
Frenchman who ever lived, Louis Pasteur, who in 
the middle of the last century proved that for the 
most part disease is due to poisonous living crea- 
tures getting into the body—nothing more than 
that. Well, then, this opens the idea of prevention 
as a new possibility. If these living creatures can 
be identified, if their habits can be studied, if we 
know the soil they thrive in, or how they pass from 
person to person, they can be killed or obstructed 
and we can prevent disease. Now, those of you 
who have any experience of hospitals, what do they 
do for the prevention of disease, and of preaching 
a gospel or good news of health ? 

Consider one of your own cases, and I will quote 
to you a case, say, from South London. We found 
that King’s College Hospital (off the Strand) was 
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placed where it was no longer useful. A sum of 
money was collected, and it was decided to sell this 
building and to build elsewhere. We found a spot 
where there was most disease, right away down in 
the middle of Camberwell. We cleared a space, 
and we built a magnificent model hospital—the 
King’s College Hospital of to-day. 

Suppose now that we have the Registrar- 
General’s Report for last year giving the number 
of deaths and so forth, and the causes of death. 
What are the chief causes of death? They are 
three—consumption or tuberculosis in all its forms ; 
syphilis and all its consequences ; alcohol and all 
its consequences. These are the things which take 
the greatest toll of life here, just as cholera and 
malaria and plague do elsewhere. 

The various “ homes” we well know where the 
patients are victims of one of these diseases. It 
is a question whether the people who give so 
generously to these hospitals and homes are not 
only soft-hearted, but soft-headed. 

What do we do to prevent our garments becoming 
‘“‘ moth-eaten”’ ? We keep the parasite out ! What 
does the hospital do in that respect ? There you 
have your typical slum. The nation puts up these 
noble institutions with their magnificent facades, 
whilst behind them all there are these cursed places 
of pestilence. The slum! If you have a slum of 
course you must have hospitals. The public-house ! 
If you have the public-house of course you must 
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have hospitals. You will never get rid of tuber- 
culosis, which would crowd out every hospital in 
the country if it were allowed to stay there, until 
you have got rid of the places at the corner of every 
street where, by absolute scientific proof, that 
disease is spread from one person to another. We 
have no room for the products of alcoholism, of the 
slums, the complement to alcoholism, and of the 
neglect of youth upon our streets, leading to 
venereal disease, which under one guise or another 
crowds our hospitals. 

CI suggest to you, in this twentieth century, that 
the time has come to make a move from hospitals 
to health—a move from this pitiable, expensive 
system of mopping up the mess, to preventing the 
mess being made. They will find it hard in the 
future to believe in the things that obtain to-day, 
as we find it difficult to believe the things of which 
Dickens wrote a century ago. I do not say we 
can prevent all] disease, though we can prevent 
nine-tenths, beginning to-morrow. 

We pride ourselves that we are all right, and our 
children. Not so those down there (7.¢., in the 
slum)! They are exposed to disease parasites, foul 
air, &c. Now we get bacilli in our milk, but, thanks 
to the fact that we get fresh air and are well fed, 
they do us no hurt. But they are poorly clad and 
poorly fed, and do not live in fresh air. 

Prevention is better than cure! Why? The 
overwhelming reason is that so often cure is 
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impossible and prevention is possible. What can 
the hospitals do for locomotor ataxy, general 
paralysis of the insane, syphilis of the nervous 
system, &c.? What can they do for meningitis ? 
We can sterilise the milk of the child, and prevention 
is easy, but the cure is impossible. It is for all 
people of goodwill to say that we are going to 
prevent that which is preventable. 

Of course there is something dramatic and 
gratifying about the processes of relief, and the 
processes of treatment, which prevention cannot 
lay claim to. A child runs across the road in a 
crowded thoroughfare, is knocked down ; its leg is 
broken. The child is conveyed in the ambulance 
to the hospital, and clever surgeons and tender 
nurses get to work. The whole thing is dramatic. 
impressive, splendid. But prevention sees that 
the child does not run across the road ! 

There is nothing dramatic about the magnificent 
work of our medical officers of health, who look 
after our water and the health of our towns 
generally ; who are alert at our ports lest infection 
be brought in by crew, or passenger, or rat, or 
cargo, &c. Yet can we not say that, but for the 
splendid work in all its branches by these men, we 
might have had plague as in the past. Every year 
you can get thousands of pounds for the cause of 
charity, but only pence for the study of disease. 

In America the growing tendency is to prevent. 
We must come to that. We must have wit enough 
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to see that though the various research students, 
giving themselves to the unobtrusive study of the 
origin and prevention of disease, never see a 
patient, yet their work means that thousands of 
children are saved thereby, and they are deserving 
of our highest admiration and our unlimited 
practical sympathy. 

Florence Nightingale, the immortal “ Lady with 
the Lamp,” is our ideal nurse—for the work she 
did in the Crimea was not a tithe of the work she 
afterwards did from her bed (which for years she 
never left) for modern hospital methods. We are 
slowly learning to fulfil the ideals of the construc- 
tive, preventive, nursing and medical services she 
has rendered. 

What does “nurse” mean? Nothing about 
being ill. It means to “nurture”—so that you 
do not feel ill at all. She comes at an earlier stage 
in the proceedings. Similarly “ doctor” means 
not drugger, but teacher. 

Thanks to Lord Rhondda’s recent advocacy, we 
are going to have a Ministry of Health, probably 
within the first three months of 1918, to co-ordinate 
all the “scraps” of science relating thereto. Con- 
sider the bewildering number of offices which must 
be approached before the pioneers of public health 
work from the outside can get anything done. It 
is our experience that, whether for information or 
practice, we have had these many years to batter 
at the doors of the Local Government Board, the 
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Privy Council, the Home Office, the Registrar- 
General, and the Board of Education, each depart- 
ment seeming to be autonomous, neither consulting 
nor desiring to consult another. Take the most 
recent instance, my attempt to stop racial poisoning 
by emplastrum plumbi, to which I have been 
directing public attention for many years, and 
which we most thoroughly examined upon the 
National Birth-rate Commission (over which the 
Bishop of Birmingham presided). Here is a 
notorious poison, the sale of which is ruinous to the 
public health, not only in this, but in the next 
generation. If we had had a Minister of Health 
he would have stopped it years ago. Instead, we 
have been required to spend immense and weari- 
some—because so factitious—labour in appealing 
to and interviewing many official bodies in the 
attempt, now at last, happily, successful, to have 
lead plaster so scheduled that it shall be unob- 
tainable for purposes of racial poisoning. 

I hope by your influence, by your sympathetic 
concurrence with your neighbour, by the influence 
of your member of Parliament, by that of the 
Press, and by means of the resolution which to-night 
I hope you will pass, to press on His Majesty’s 
Government the urgency of establishing a Ministry 
of Health. 

This project—a medical project, a mundane 
project—I submit to you is an ethical project, a 
social and a religious project. May I remind you 
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of Isaiah lviii. 12: “ They that shall be of thee 
shall build the old waste places: thou shalt raise 
up the foundations of many generations ; and thou 
shalt be called, The repairer of the breach, The 
restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

The resolution, which was passed unanimously, 
read as follows :— 


“ That this meeting calls upon the Government, in the 
interests of the national life, and especially of motherhood 
and infancy, to establish a Ministry of Health, based upon 
the extsting public health services, in the next Session of 
Parliament. That this resolution be sent to the Prime 
Minister, Lord Rhondda, Mr. Hayes Fisher, the member 
for the division, and the Press.” 
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THE MANHOOD OF THE NATION 
(By TOM SYKES, Secretary, National Brotherhood 


Movement.) 


My subject is very elastic and comprehensive. 
We have to try to discover the temper, the mental 
and spiritual quest and attitude of British manhood, 
and we shall find ourselves moving in a very elusive 
realm. If we desire to win the assent and consent 
of men to the Christian life a knowledge of their 
psychology is essential. What is the outstanding 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon manhood ? What is 
the distinctive and heroic quality which shines 
forth in luminous splendour to-day, and has made 
a wealthy contribution to Western civilisation ? 
A satisfactory answer demands a true perspective 
of history. We must go to the springs of the inner 
strength which has shaped the course and destiny 
of the nation. This will afford a welcome escape 
from the oppressive tragedy which weighs so heavily 
upon us. In the storm and stress of the present, 
with its world-wide calamity, in this experience of 
mystery, doubt, sorrow, and death, we are in 
danger of foreshortening our vision, of losing the 
bracing contact of a wider outlook which would 
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assure us as we pass through this searching ordeal 
of purification. What is this wider ovtlook but 
our invincible love of freedom? The true Briton 
loves freedom more than life, and instinctively is 
the enemy of oppression and tyranny. Something 
of the indomitable spirit of our lusty-hearted Norse 
ancestors, who, centuries ago, ploughed the North 
Sea, combated its unknown dangers, is part and 
‘parcel of ourselves. That quality is the parent of 
an honour too costly to betray. This passion has 
been born again in our generation. The outer crust 
of comfortable indifference, of selfish materialism, 
has been broken up by the force of a native chivalry 
and valour. 
** We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake—the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we’re sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


Cromwell voiced this to his troops before Worcester : 
** And I tell you, for I know it, that with this milk 
of Freedom England will yet feed all the nations 
of the world. She will! Only be faithful, and here 
and now God shall so witness for us that all may 
acknowledge it.” 

No nation can pass through a fiery ordeal and 
emerge quite the same as it entered. The calling 
forth of its essential quality quickens self-knowledge 
and self-reliance. General Smuts says: “It will 
be the soul of the nation that will win the War.” 
I believe him. The sacrifice and agony endured 
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now is liberating tremendous forces. If only we 
have the insight, aptitude, and delicacy to encourage 
and direct them! Here is the opportunity of the 
Christian Church. The character of her ministry 
will largely determine whether this mighty impulse 
is to degenerate into convulsive fits of depression 
and indulgence, or be directed to heights of reform 
and national purity. Before we are able to do this 
the presentation of religion must be shorn of the 
patronising methods of custom and tradition and 
by every approach manifest our respect for this 
love of freedom. We may constrain the manhood 
of the nation and lead it to heights of nobility, but 
we cannot coerce or manipulate it. We must 
recognise that every man reflects something of the 
Eternal Spirit, who has mirrored Himself in the 
mind and spirit of man. We shall never be united 
nor effective until we learn to respect and stimulate 
this principle in the individual and society. 

What are the insights and truths which will fit 
us for this? From every direction new presenta- 
tions of thought and life are pouring in. We have 
to look from fresh points of view and accommodate 
our activities to the new demands. We have been 
stationary for a long time, not because we were 
ignorant or unable, but because of reluctance to 
faithfully live out the knowledge we had. A 
pretended deafness was less disturbing than an 
honest answer to the confronting problems. Yet 
the seeds of truth have germinated, taken root, and 
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thrust forth new forms of life. One of the most 
promising is the consciousness of society as an 
organism. Despite its amazing variety, life, in 
essence, is one. Science and philosophy emphasise 
and confirm the crowning truth of religion, that 
there is one primal Source of life: ‘‘ He who giveth 
life and breath to all things.” Collective life can 
no longer be treated as an organisation, roughly 
held together by a coercion of physical needs and 
dangers. Life is a filial unity, a corporate respon- 
sibility: “ye are members one of another.” All 
that this implies may not be conscious, but it is 
felt in the blood and temper of the manhood of this 
generation. We must recognise and respect it. 
They know the difference between a society of 
human beings and a herd of cattle. They are 
prepared to worship the mystery of Christianity, 
but its inspiration must be ethical demonstration. 
Conduct must be controlled by the effect upon 
others, and the reaction upon self. Spirituality is 
tested by its behaviour in its social context: “ by 
their fruits ye shali know them.” The physical 
is the temporal, but the spiritual is the eternal, 
and religion must be large enough, generous enough, 
to permeate both. 

Society, then, is so rich in its potencies and 
promise that the restraining, illuminating, and 
inspiring ministry of a spiritual revelation is one 
of its cardinal hungers. The old taunt that 
religion is just a cunning, oppressive trick of priests 
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played upon ignorant and credulous people is 
wholly discredited. Unfortunately ecclesiasticism 
has done much to justify the taunt, but its discovery 
as a fraud and imposition is invaluable. ‘‘ Why 
am I religious?” asks Sabatier. ‘“‘ Because I 
cannot help it: it is a moral necessity of my 
being. . . . The necessity which I experience in 
my individual life I find still more invincible in the 
collective life of humanity. Humanity is not less 
incurably religious than I am.” The reason of 
this is to be found in the underlying spiritual unity 
of the race. The significant and prophetic charac- 
teristic of humanity is not its scepticism, but its 
credulity. Atheism is only a small eddy on the 
stream of history; credulity is the main flow. 
Man’s quest for the Unseen and Eternal is urgent 
and desperate, a keen-edged hunger for the Bread 
of Life, the inner food which alone can nourish the 
soul, and give the peace of health and confidence 
of holy calm. We ought to hesitate about making 
an indiscriminate charge of irreligion against the 
manhood of the nation. Shyness or indifference 
toward Church activities does not necessarily denote 
the reprobate soul. They may indicate fidelity 
to reality, the refusal to accept a scorpion for a fish. 
There is a healthy revolt against the half-gospels 
and half-measures which undeniably have let our 
civilisation down badly. The love of freedom 
makes unquestioning acceptance of cut-and-dried 
plans of salvation forbidding. Heaven has been 
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represented as decorated with too much jewellery, 
and being religious as a reliable insurance of reward. 
Men long to love God for His own sake, and serve 
Him for the sheer joy and valorous demand of it. 
The initial urge of the soul arises in a feeling for a 
world above and a world around. The age-long 
problem has been how to secure the secret of the 
world above, nourish and develop the world within, 
and honourably and helpfully act in the world 
around. The native longing for freedom, beauty, 
truth, “ more life and fuller,” is at once the oppor- 
tunity and test of all religious claims. Admittedly 
man must have a religion. His nature and being 
demand it. His inherent love of freedom decides 
the attitude of Anglo-Saxon manhood towards it. 
This love of freedom is at once sensitive and critical, 
insists on the Real and spurns the spurious. 

Must we not confess that the conservative 
timidity of religious organisations has woefully 
lagged behind the demands of men? They have 
cleared up the rear, occasionally delayed the march, 
where they ought to have been the discovering 
vanguard. When the terrible toll of this War is 
known »ne strong conviction will bind the people 
as with hoops of steel. Whoever is to blame for 
this calamity, Christianity is not. Why are the 
nations not Christian ? If instead of the traditional 
compromises the Church had been fearless, faithful, 
and prophetic! If only Christianity had been 
allowed to Christianise the nations, we should have 
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had a soul, a conscience, and a civilisation which 
would have made the War impossible. In the 
interests of self-preservation—to put it no higher— 
this will be the first demand. Our soldiers are 
unanimous and insistent about it. All who believe 
in Jesus Christ must set to work to realise a Chris- 
tian civilisation which shall for ever make another 
war impossible. Thoroughness will be the standard 
of worth, and mere pretence and make-believe 
impatiently denounced as treachery. This will 
require a widening and deepening of outlook and 
thought. The old line of demarcation between the 
sacred and the secular has been eliminated. The 
Church still retains it, but the manhood of the 
nation does not. The soul does not function on the 
principle of bulkheads, for life is a unity. True 
there are degrees of value, but no absolute separa- 
tions. Money cannot be divorced from morals. 
Man cannot live by bread alone, and he cannot live 
without it. Whether he can get it, what it costs, 
and where he eats it are not secular questions ; 
they are religious, for they pierce down to the 
throbbing nerve of the soul. If religion has any 
meaning and message for the manhood of the 
nation it must deal with these matters. It must 
resolutely set itself to ‘“Christianise the social 
order.” Politics must be purified, industry 
humanised, the State realised as a spiritual creation 
and the embodiment of a social morality. If the 
country is worth working for and dying for, then 
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it must be worth living in, and religion must create 
that value. Let there be no mistake—this is a 
central conviction of the manhood of this generation 
and it is full of promise. 

We are now in the clutch of the inevitable 
Nemesis which overtakes the spirit which prefers 
to reign in hell rather than serve in heaven. We 
must carefully distinguish between the form of the 
demands and their intention and essence. Nothing 
could be more suicidal than the Church adopting 
a popular programme and labelling it religious. 
No ; we must live ourselves by sympathetic thought 
into the heart of things. The outstanding event 
in British history for the last century is the transi- 
tion from rural life and rustic occupations to city 
life and industrial occupations. This change is 
not peculiar to Britain, but is our immediate 
concern. History, a safe preceptor here, proves 
the destiny of a nation trembles in the balance 
when it makes the change. It is the artificiality, 
pomposity, and heartlessness of the crowded life 
of the city, not the stolid simplicity and rusticity 
of the country, which have wrought the downfall 
of nations. ‘‘ Down they come,” says M. Arnold, 
speaking of the collapse of empires. ‘“‘ Down they 
come. All for the want of conduct.” Gustave 
Le Bon has pointed out that if the Huns, Goths, 
and Vandals had only attacked Rome by a “ pacific 
invasion,” they would have overwhelmed them 
because of their superior vim and vitality. There 
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is a physical and social basis of morality which has 
not received sufficient attention. It has generally 
been recognised when the “corrupt fruit” of 
neglect has forced it home. This is deplorable, not 
only because of the wrong of unnecessary suffering, 
but the temper of revolt and defiance produced in 
the sufferer. Revolutions have wreaked more 
vengeance on Churches than on thrones because 
the people instinctively feel the Church would have 
protected them if it had been true. Often the 
vengeance has been unreasonable, but it does 
indicate a feeling that the Church must be the 
champion of freedom, equity, and purity. The 
manhood of to-day is almost hypersensitive on this 
point, and not a little impatient. Their so-called 
indifference to the Churches is due to a feeling that 
the Churches do not understand their real problems 
and dare not deal with them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond, in their invaluable book ‘‘ The Town 
Labourer,” demonstrate how the transfer—often 
the driving—of the people from the land to indus- 
trialism has left a black and bitter legacy. The 
long rows of industrial “ barracks,” the jerry- 
buildings “run up” by the jerry-builder, the 
over-crowding in slum areas, the want of sunlight 
and pure air, the absence of facilities for the simple 
amenities of life, and all the attendant evils of 
drunkenness and immorality have bitten deeply 
into the life of the nation. There is poison in the 
bite which, if not removed, may inflame to insanity 
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relieving officer in the “ City of Destruction,” and 
can only win the manhood of the nation when it 
boldly comes forward as architect and builder of 
the City of God. The material of the city is 
quarried in the heavens, but is to be built on the 
earth. The time has arrived for something to be 
done! Who is equal to the task ? Will the Church 
dare to expose and destroy the wrongs which bear 
heavily and destructively upon many? Will it 
dare to speak as the Voice of God and act as the 
judgments of God, until “ justice roll on like water, 
and righteousness as a perennial stream”? No 
phase of human life must be outside its interest 
and ministry. Housing reform, child life, drink 
problems, land reform, must all come under its 
light and guidance. 

If we are to effectively assist the manhood of the 
nation in this crisis the Church must abandon the 
superior pose indicative that it regards itself as the 
special custodian of all the secrets of the universe. 
It will not avail to sing about this earth as “‘ a waste 
howling wilderness’ and offer as a “ consolation 
prize” a variously assorted list of commodities for 
‘‘ mansions in the skies.” 


“Christ was a social reformer, the Saviour of society, 
or nothing. . . . Nothing inspires like inspiration, like 
religion, like religion in its very loftiest development, like 
the religion of the Spirit of Christ with its message of 
Universal Brotherhood. We have plenty of pious cant 
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and orthodox observances, but we sorely need everywhere 
in our laws and institutions and Parliament the quickening, 
leavening, transforming new life. And when society is 
once saturated with the Truth stated in the reconstructed 
form of contemporary needs and views and hopes and fears, 
we shall soon have a different world. Not the fool’s 
paradise of extreme fanatics, but a sober, wise, reasonable, 
working, practical faith. It is the purest and most exalted 
ideal that becomes the most real and produces the best 
results. And what can offer such a standard as the Cross of 
Christ, with its commentary in the Sermon on the Mount ?” 


The quotation is from F. W. Orde Ward’s “ The 
World’s Quest,” and puts in tabloid form the food 
for which mankind is hungering. The secret of 
St. Paul’s success was his adaptability, glorying in 
the Cross of Christ, yet “‘ all things to all men.” 
Anything and everything he was ready to be and 
do if by any means he might save some. The 
Church has frequently been obsessed with herself, 
her rights and spheres of influence, and, betraying 
her vocation, has been shorn of strength. The 
term for minister in the Epistles of St. Paul means 
“an under rower in the galley.” How many of 
us are willing to be the “ under rower”? ? Have we 
not claimed to hold the pilot’s ticket and occupy 
the bridge ? If the Church is willing and obedient 
and faithful to the Spirit of Christ, then it can lift 
the nation to untouched heights of Jife and conduct. 
It is not a Programme of Reconstruction that is 
our primary need. We must sccure the Spirit, 
the conscious vitalising ‘‘ Presence of God.” If 
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we get this Spirit, He will lead us into the right ways 
of life, thought, and action. 

It is suggestive and encouraging how those just 
principles answer to the urgent longing and unrest 
of our manhood. Jesus put in the forefront of His 


teaching concerning man the right to live, the value *~“# 


of the individual. The right to live because every 
life is of value, because every life has something 
divine in it. Not a concession from society, but 
a gift of God. This right is the organic law, the 
very substance of the soul. Every violation of it 
is a wrong to man and an insult to God. What is 
done to “ one of the least” is done to Him. How 
much more value is a man thana sheep? ‘‘Con- 
sider the lilies of the field.” Your Heavenly Father 
** counts the hairs of your head.” If that is true— 
and it is—then the value of a man—any man—is 
incalculable. One single soul is of more worth than 
the whole material world. This sense of personal 
worth, and the determination to realise it, is 
perhaps the strongest current in the feelings of 
modern manhood. Some tributaries of it may have 
rushed out to flats and mud and been lost in the 
desert, but the main current is running strong and 
deep. Dr. Peabody says :— 


“The motives and ideals which have been most charac- 
teristic of the Christian life are appropriated by many who 
refuse to accept the Christian name. Fraternity, social 
justice, co-operation, sacrifice, the bearing of others’ 
burdens—the very words which are expressive of Christian 
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discipleship, are inscribed on banners of new schemes and 
dreams; and organisations of philanthropy, co-operative 
industry, trades-unionism, and socialism go sailing buoy- 
antly down the river of the age, while the Christian Church 
looks on from the banks and sees its own insignia on these 
alien flags.” 


It is no use the Church warning men to come 
ashore ; the Church must get afloat. These move- 
ments are driven by the potent love of freedom 
which Jesus both confirmed and sanctified. Their 
sanction is in the Sermon on the Mount, and men 
know it. But some one has said: ‘“ You cannot 
practise the Sermon on the Mount in modern 
business and politics without a revolution.” Well! 
Let us have the revolution in honour of the “‘ Rights 
of Man.” We need one, the world needs one, ere 
it can be changed from its present selfish, profit- 
mongering, death-dealing temper, and made a fit 
habitation for the Kingdom of Love. We need a 
new Reformation applying the Teaching of Jesus 
to modern life. Nothing less will win the attention 
and interest of men. Look at the drink traffic. 
Why are we unable to deal with it? Why is such 
a menace to the welfare of the nation permitted ? 
Simply because we have never fought the ugly 
fiend “‘ fair and square.” Why make prohibition 
a war-measure? Why not end it because it is 
wrong ? God does not heed many of our prayers 
and hymns. He is too distracted and distressed 
by the dumb appeal of little children suffering in 
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slums the terrible consequences of this deadly 
traffic. Not until the Church slays this dragon in 
its slime need it expect a revival of religion. Men 
are anxious to join in a great campaign of militant 
religion. . 

Another great principle is the Right to Liberty, 
and by liberty I do not mean licence. No nation 
has ever gone to ruin for the want of freedom, but 
through the abuse ofit. Freedom is not a slacken- 
ing of outward conditions, but the free and full 
expression of personality. Religion must deal with 
the whole environment of man and secure his 
highest development. Individual freedom cannot 
be attained until individual responsibility is'accepted 
and honoured, and that by every one. We must 
inspire the manhood of the nation with the patriotic 

resolution that more income and better houses are 
not increased means of self-indulgence, but the 
enhanced opportunity to contribute to the health 
and progress of the community. It is not a new 
theological prospectus that is needed, but the 
personal application of the teaching of Jesus ;— 
love, honour, justice, kindness permeating and 
controlling the complex relationships of daily life. 
Because of this—Brotherhood is the expression of 
Christianity. The hour has arrived when Brother- 
hood must be realised as the living force and vital 
bond in the nation—and the race. Its spirit must 
pervade and control every phase and activity of 
life. Real Brotherhood does not mean shaking 
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hands and smiling at each other, but resolutely 
pledging our fealty and patriotically standing 
together, a democracy of awakened moral forces, 
and the relentless foe of everything that injures 
“one of the least ” or threatens the harmony of the 
whole. Iam confident if a clear call is sounded for 
this great campaign the manhood of the nation will 
leap into the ranks. 

The call must be to service. The vision splendid 
must be interpreted day by day through conse- 
crated living. It is a costly thing to be a Soldier ; 
it is more costly to be a Saviour. The Soldier has 
paid the price and so must the Saviour. Only thus — 
can the Kingdom of our Father God come into the 
hearts of men. Only thus can peace come to this 
war-weary stricken world. The tasks before us 
are great, but man is only content to believe in 
great Causes. This is the faith on which manhood 
is nourished and a nation made strong. It is the 
path of Calvary—the way of the Cross. 


“All through Life I see a Cross, 
On which sons of God yield up their breath; 
There is no gain except through loss, 
There is no life except by death.” 
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YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER 
(By J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., D.D., Woodbrooke 


Settlement, Birmingham.) 


Ir ever we succeed in an often-talked-of plan 
of a Woodbrooke expedition to the Holy Land, so 
that we may do unitedly what a number of us 
have done sporadically, we shall certainly make 
one of our centres of devotion the Cave at Beth- 
lehem, which has for hundreds of years, and almost 
thousands of years, been regarded as the scene of 
the Nativity. I had the privilege of visiting this 
sanctuary one Christmas Day ; the snow was still 
lying on the ground, as Milton says it ought to; 
for 

“Tt was the winter wild 


When the Heaven-born child 


All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies: ” 


and the flowers were almost peeping through the 
snow, which cannot last long where altitude at 
its worst cannot compete with latitude at its best. 
Inside the sanctuary were various blossoms of 
devotion, some of them great gaudy paper flowers 
and wax flowers of ancient and stereotyped rituals, 
others like the anemones on the hillside, such as 
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the service of the Bethlehem women, crowded 
into the cave, which was, by tradition, all their 
own, and seated in solemn stillness before the 


_ shrine whose chief adornment was its legend, and 
NB the nearest thing to a true Friends’ 


* Meeting that the East has to show. No music, 
not even that of the greatest musical instrument, 
the human voice; and hardly more of speech than 
suffices for a benediction and tells us to go in peace. 

If we ever had such an opportunity for devo- 
tion, it would be impossible for us to escape the 
questionings which would arise. The Director of 
Studies would be sure to advise us that the cave 
was, in all probability, a pre-historic sanctity ; that 
at one period it certainly stood in the text of the 
Gospels, though not necessarily in the earliest 
copies (for instance, the old Armenian text of 
Matthew makes the star come and stand over the 
cave where the Child was) ; and, even more astonish- 
ing than the occasional intrusion of an explanatory 
“cave” into the Gospel text, we shall be told that 
in Jerome’s time the rites of Adonis were still 
celebrated in the Cave of Bethlehem, just as in 
Ezekiel’s day they were celebrated in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. And this discovery “leaves to 
think,” if we may make a summary in French of 
a difficult theological situation. Either it means 
that Jesus has displaced Adonis, or that Adonis 
has replaced Jesus; but in either case there must 
have been a kinship or parellelism between them, 
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extending at least so far as the replacement of 
one young god by another. It was not the dying 
Adonis that replaced the new-born Christ; it 
must have been a figure of radiant youth chet 
replaced a figure of similar youth and like radiance. 

Now this is not the time to discuss the relations 
between the Bethlehem legends and those of other 
cave-born gods; all that we want to do for the 
present is to say that, on any explanation, Jesus, 
in the mind of His primitive worshippers, was as 
young as Adonis. Call this, if you like, a discovery ; 


but it would hardly have been a discovery to those | 


who were near enough to His time to remember 
that He began the doing and the teaching of His 
public ministry when He was thirty years of age, 
and that He ended it when he was thirty-three 
years of age, or, as some of the earliest traditions 


say, when He was thirty-one. It may be a dis- 


covery to us, but it was not a discovery to the early 
Church, which affirmed in its catacomb pictures 
of the Good Shepherd a youthful form. They even 
exaggerated His youth, as the manner of artists 
is; they drew Him beardless, which can hardly 
have been the case ; on the sarcophagi which now 
adorn the Lateran Museum at Rome ¢we-must. go 
there-on-our..way--back..from.the--pilgrimage) we 
shall see the figure of the second Adam presenting 
the ears of corn, which make the heavenly bread, 
to the first Adam, and He will be as young as stone 
can make Him. 
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Now, clearly, if we are going on such an expedi- 
tion, so full of theological possibilities, we must 
take Mr. H. G. Wells with us; for he has made 
the very same discovery as the Palestinians did 
who wrote Adonis for Jesus or Jesus for Adonis. 
It is a great part of Mr. Wells’ magnificent revolt 

against outworn Christian features that he begins 
not merely at the house of God—say with a parasitic 
officialism and ritual—but that he attacks the idea 
of God as it is presented in Christian theology, and 
knocks hard at the door of the Church in quest of 
the young God whom he affirms to be within— 
concealed, perhaps, by the priesthoods, of whom a 
too-young reformer, a too-radiant saint, might 
endanger the standing or the reputation. 
fF You can read what he says on this theme—and 
it is the most important part of his theme—in the 
pages of the book called “ The Invisible King.” 
A491 see that he returns to the subject in his new book 
(_ called “ The Soul of a Bishop.” In this story—for 
it is to the novel as a means of grace that Mr. Wells 
has reverted—he tells us how the Bishop of Prin- 
chester has a revelation in his own consciousness of 
the Lord who has begun to reveal Himself to him : 
for the moment Mr. Wells is himself the Bishop of 
Princhester ; he is handling the word of life, with 
his own hands laid on the hands (or on the head, 
if we prefer episcopal methods) of the Bishop. Let 
us see what he says this time: he calls it the First 
Vision (p. 123) :— 
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“He knew that he saw only the likeness and bodying 
forth of a being inconceivable, of One who is greater than 
the earth and stars, and yet no greater than a man. He 
saw a being for ever young, for ever beginning, for ever 
triumphant. The quality and texture of this being was a 
warm and living light, like the effulgence at sunrise. He 
was hope and courage like a sunlit morning in spring. He 
was adventure for ever, and His courage and adventure 
flowed into and submerged and possessed the being of the 
man who beheld Him. And this presence of God stood 
over the Bishop and seemed to speak to him in a wordless 
speech. 

“He bade him surrender himself. He bade him come 
out upon the adventure of life, the great adventure of the 
earth that will make the atoms our bond-slaves and subdue 
the stars, that will build up the white fires of ecstasy to 
submerge pain for ever, that will overcome death. In Him 
the spirit of creation had become incarnate, had joined 
itself to men, summoning men to Him, having need of 
them ; having need of their service, even as great kings 
and generals and leaders need and use men. . . , He knew 
certainly that God was his King and Master, and that his 
unworthy service could be acceptable to God. His mind 
embraced that idea with an absolute conviction that was 
also absolute happiness.” 

I can very well believe that one might read this 
passage and say that the Bishop was not far from 
the Kingdom of God, and in that case, as we said, 
the Bishop is the novelist himself; but it is quite 
likely that we might, on the first reading of the 
passage, fail to recognise the emphasis which is 
here laid on the youthfulness of the wondrous 
figure that is withdrawing the veil that lies between 
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Himself and His worshippers. That would be a 
great mistake. As we have said, Mr. Wells has 
rediscovered Adonis, and we must not lose him 
again. For, although Mr. Wells may try to make 
his indwelling God independent of Christian history, 
and of course of Christian legend, we have the very 
same problem presented to ourselves. We also 
have allowed the Christ to grow away from us. 
We have not realised how young He was, is, and 
must be. In that connection(I recall an incident 
y from my own college days, which I have told more 
_ than once, and the time is come to tell it again ; 
how I was one day talking with an ardent spirit 
in my own college concerning the character and 
merits of Jesus, talking with a man who had, from 
very earnestness, discarded nominal Christianity, 
and who said to me of our Lord, “ And He did all 
that before He was my age!” If I were now to 
say that sort of thing I should have to put it more 
strongly: ‘“‘ And He did all that before He was 
half my age!” Think of it! It is a statement that 
has evangelical value. What manner of man is 
; this that even the months and the years are subject 
| to Him ! 
The next thing that I want to bring to light i is 
/ that this discovery on the part of Mr. Wells is not 
original. It was an incidental discovery of the 
/ Evangelical Revival. As you know, the Evan- 
gelical Revival, like every great spiritual movement, 
was a movement of song: it was truth set to 
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music—a new creation with the sons of God 
shouting together and singing for joy. I have 
often deplored the songlessness of the modern 
Evangelical and Protestant Churches ; but if they 
have ceased to sing it is because they have ceased 
to be evangelical. When the next revival comes, 
it will come as a nobler, sweeter song, just as 
heaven itself comes to true believers. It was so 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. Every 
one concedes that, except for one ill-phrased verse, 
there is hardly a more moving, a more sacramental 
hymn than the one that begins 


** When I survey the wondrous Cross.” 


Not every one knows of the important change that 
was made in that first verse, apparently in the 
second edition and with the author’s own revising 
hand. It stood once 


“When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
Where the young Prince of Glory died.” 


and this has been altered to 
** On which the Prince of Glory died.” 


It is, I believe, one of the merits of the “ Fellowship 
Hymnbook” to have drawn attention to this, for 
I do not see any allusion to it in my copy of Julian’s 
““Hymnology”’; and Mr. H. G. Wood has again 
emphasised the point, and says that the author 
lost in meaning what he rectified in accent. 

I am now going to show you that the early 
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 Moravians had made a similar discovery, and had 
writ it large over their hymn-book. The first 
Moravian hymn-book, compiled for the most part 
by persons who were imperfectly accoutred for the 
writing of English prose, and certainly altogether 
unequipped for writing sacred song, is one of the 
wildest, weirdest books that I know. It is gross 
in conception, grotesque in expression, and seems 
altogether to contradict my theory of the morning 
songs of new spiritual movements. If the morning 
stars sang this way, the sons of God will certainly 
never be caught shouting for joy, But stay! Let 
us beware of rapid judgements: let us turn the 
pages in search of the Young Prince of Glory and 
see what we find. 

My copy is the second English edition of 1764. 
Either this or the previous edition is the book that 
made Southey so mad. But it has in it Rothe’s 
splendid hymn :— 


** Now I have found the ground wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain,” 


and it has Wesley’s translation from Tersteegen :— 


“Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows.” 


Strange to say it has ‘“ When I survey,” without 
the young Prince. 
~~, But here is a magnificent hymn (in streaks I 
jf mean) addressed to the members of the Moravian 
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brotherhood who are “ Ready for land, sea, marriage 
at command ”’ :— 


“Ye who would rather live and fight awhile 
Than be dismissed as yet from glorious toil, 
Who from the world’s bewitching lusts are fled, 
And burn t’ advance the glory of your Head, 
Before the youth divine, come, bow the knee, 
Eldest of all the heavenly Family.” 


There you have the same strain: the Youth 
Divine, who is the first-born among many brethren, 
all young like Himself. I must quote two more 
verses from this strange and beautiful hymn :— 


** Come, Lord, at upper end assume Thy place, 
Talk till the tears run trickling down our face: 
The tears, which Thy sweet words shall cause to flow, 
Till where or what we are we scarce can know... . 


“ At Thy command we go, or here, or there, 
Many commands, as many conquests are : 
Speak but the word, all obstacles must flee ; 
Here moves a mountain, there divides a sea,” 


Here is another hymn addressed to what I , 
suppose we should call the Young People’s Guild 
(Fiinglingsvolk) :— 

“ Daily, as soon as thou getst up, 
Thou young-men’s choir, let thy thoughts be, 
On our Lord Jesu’s happy troop 
Of Witnesses: then say, May He, 
Jesus the single Brethren’s Head, 
In these His Times us keep and lead. 
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“‘ And then so think, as if thou wert 
Fesus the youth, not only thou. 
In that with Him connected Heart, 
So ev’n thy last occasions do ; 
So pray, so eat, so work, so ply, 
So journey, so be sick and die.” 


There is the young Jesus, the young saint’s alter 
ego, and Double, and Indweller. 

That will suffice for our purpose, which was to 
show that the evangelicals of the eighteenth century 
were not suffering from the burden of a gray-haired 
God. When we put it that way, we are running 
up against Mr. Wells’ difficulty in a form which 
is our own, as well as the difficulty of the Church 
of God at large. IsGodold? Does Jesus grow old ? 

We catch a Russian peasant, one of the class that 
are being held up to us as the really religious people 
of the world. Hepworth Dixon tells of a conversa- 
tion he had with such an one: they got into 
conversation on the other side of convention (a 
point not easy to reach, least of all with peasants), 
and the Russian confided to him that ‘‘ We shan’t 
have God with us much longer: [ve seen His 
picture in the church, and He is a very old man. 
You may depend upon it, St. Nicholas will have 
His place!” (St. Nicholas is the popular, rosy- 
cheeked bishop who boxed the ears of Arius at 
the Council of Nica, and has great honour since 
as the “ man who did”). But what of the picture 
in the church ? Alas! it is the Apocalyptic picture 
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of Daniel and Enoch, and even of St. John, the 
one whose hair is white, not with “a hundred 
winters snowed upon his breast,’ but white with 
the snows of eternal years, the great Alpine God 
that never melts. ses 

Now I can understand the difficulty of talking 
of an Eternal Being, under time-language, where 
the long and short alike break down (how can God 
be either old or young ?). And it is possible that 
some such language as that of the Apocalyptic 
writers is necessary to stimulate the sense of 
adoration and reverence, language which removes 
God infinitely from us and at the same time leaves 
Him infinitely near to us :— 


j 


“ Ancient of Everlasting Days, 
And God of Love.” 

But I am perplexed to see St. John in the 
Apocalypse revert from the Youth Divine, whom 
he knew so well and loved as—well, as only those 
of the same age can love—to the attempted time- 
lessness of the earlier Apocalyptic. Had the warm 
breast of God disappeared, and were only His 
burning feet left for companionship ? Had St. John 
lost “yesterday” in ‘“‘ to-day and for ever”? 
Mr. Wells would, I suppose, say that the God 
within us is the same age as ourselves. He is 
always young, and making and keeping us always 
young: He, the Spirit of the great adventure, and 
we adventuring all with Him and for Eiger, It is, 
perforce, the life to lead. 
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The real secret, then, of keeping young, and 
keeping our faith and the object of our faith young, 
is to live in an unbroken correspondence with the 
Holy Spirit, and, in imitation of the ancient sacrifi- 
cial rituals, never to offer to God anything that is 
old. Even the Gospel recalls this in the form of 
“two young pigeons ”’ offered as the equivalent of 
the Christ. In the main, Mr. Wells must be right, 
for it is to such a life that he recalls us. The 
language which he uses to describe the experience 
with which life begins, and the course on which it 
develops, is so distinctly evangelical that Mr. Archer 
in a recent pamphlet calls him a revivalist, as 
though that was the last word with which to 
describe unreality ! Where we get no help from the 
new teacher (for I must hold him to be such) is 
with regard to the historical side of our religion, 
the Person of Christ on the page of history. On 
that subject he is all silence. The question is not 
solved for us whether we outgrow Him in the flesh 
by saying that He does not outgrow us in the Spirit. 
Yet it was a problem that presented itself to the 
saints from the first. St. Paul solved it for himself 
by giving a barely secondary place to the historical 
Jesus; he avoided the miracles, neglected the 
sayings, and reduced the matter to the compass of 
a formula by saying that if he had known Christ 
after the flesh he knew Him that way no longer. 
Does that mean that he threw down the ladder by 
which he had climbed up, or was it that, in his 
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case at least, the actual ladder had been let down 
afresh from Paradise at his very own door? And 
what about other chief apostles and those who 
should believe through their word? It is not easy 
to imagine St. Peter or St. John using the Pauline 
formula, when they had so much to grow into, and 
so little to grow away from ; but perhaps they also 
changed their views and expanded their experiences 
more than we have given them credit for. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews has the same 
problem to face. The Christ was gone, the first 
teachers had disappeared, persecution was thinning 
the ranks, some reaction towards the old Church 
was proving that the new Church also ran the risk 
of growing old, and in the midst of all this transi- 
toriness, face to face with this incipient decline and 
decay, the writer becomes oracular, and declares 
that Jesus Christ is more than a historical figure, 
that he is Yesterday, and To-day, and For Ever. The 
new best name of Love was now written larger and 
clearer than the Church had ever seen it before. _ 

I need hardly say that’ if we agree to the eternal 
youth of Christ, and live our life in Him, the 
possibility of service and the vision of service 
is something very different from the traditional 
habit of good works, the sort of thing described by 
Mrs. Browning :— 

“The poor club exercised her Christian gifts, 
Of knitting stockings, stitching petticoats, 
Because we are of one flesh after all 
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And need one flannel (with a proper sense 
Use Of difference in the quality).” 


Turn again for a moment or two to the Moravians, 
ie and see what their Youth Divine did for them and 
with them. It is well known that they are the 
real pioneers and forerunners of the missionary 
movement; that they discovered the negro, the 
Esquimaux, the Red Indian; that every man and 
woman among them was a potential missionary. 
If their hymns on missionary subjects are some- 
times grotesque and almost comic, their experience 
was tragic enough for the first days of a martyr 
faith. In a few years over a hundred had laid 
down their lives. They tried to live as the natives 
and died fast and freely. It was magnificent, but 
it was not war. Still, they had found the Christian 
missing link and taught the other Churches their 
secret. It is easy to laugh at a verse like this :— 


“‘ Can there among you one remain 
Ye brethren who the Saviour know, 
Who’re freed from sin’s accursed chain, 
Whose very spirit doth not glow 
For Surinam and Thomas Isle, 
For Pensilvania and Barbies, 
The Cape and Greenland’s distant soil, 
The Calumeks and Cherichees, 
Who for the heathen hath not burnt and glowed 
To dip them in the stream of Jesus’ blood ? ” 


Ifthey sung about “Greenland’s icy mountains”? it 
was their service that was their song ; they actually 
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went there as far back as the year 1733. Do not 
forget that their missionary field, too, included 
London, and that it was at their meeting at Alders- 
gate Street that a certain Oxford man felt a strange 
warmth in his heart and was persuaded that Christ 
had forgiven his sins, even his. It is all done with 
a joyous lilt that is itself the language of youth ; 
they even called themselves the ‘‘ Babes of Christ, 
the Lamb of God.” Here is a bit of daylight on 
mission work ;— 


** Grace leads some East, some West, in quest of souls, 
And others to the South and Northern poles. 
(To Greenland, for instance.) 


Their masts may crack and split and down may break, 
The Babes will a eee others fear and shake ; 


Grace is to messengers hon rags gens: 
The grave of some; and others’ life extends : ” 


The grave of some, say, one hundred in twenty 
years ! 

No one can doubt the place of the Moravians in 
the missionary movement; they regarded Herrnhut, 
their chief capital and principal settlement, as the 
early Christians regarded Pella, from which the 
first apostolic raids were engineered. They had a 
hymn which began 


“Chosen souls who now SOMES F 
In that Pella, Herrenhut.” 


I wanted, however, to point out that they very 
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nearly became the pioneers of the great social 
movement, which is giving the colour to the thought 
and the motion to the life of our own time. They 
had a liturgy which is as full of force and fire as 
the conventional liturgies are destitute of it. If 
I quote you some sentences of it, you will justify 
me in what otherwise seems too sweeping a judg- 
ment, and you will implicitly condemn those who 
are trying to restore the Roman and other related 
services in Protestant Churches. What do you 
think of this ?— 


“Oh! that we might never see a necessitous person go 
unrelieved ! 
Oh! that none of us might eat his morsel alone! 
Oh! that we might see none suffer for want of clothing ; 
Oh! that we might be Eyes to the Blind and Feet to the 
Lame ; 
Oh! that we could refresh the heart of the Fatherless. 
Oh! that we could mitigate the burden of the labouring 
man and be ourselves not ministered unto, but 
minister ! 
Feed us with that princely repast of solacing others ; 
Oh! that the blessing of Him that was ready to perish 
may come upon us! 
Yea, may our heart rejoice to see it go well with our 
enemies ; 
Thou knowest, Lord, what spirit we are of,” 


Any one can see that this is a different kind of 

liturgy from “Lord! have mercy upon us, 

miserable sinners!” It has the air of youth about 
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it and the seeds of reform in it. The Moravians, 
at all events, were not blind to social questions. 
But you will say that you do not see anything 
here about Housing Reform. Will this do for 
it i— 
“Give unto us, Thy people, tents to dwell in, 
and house-tops to preach Thy Gospel.” 


That is enough by way of quotation, and we may 
take it as a proof made in the manner of the Holy 
Spirit, through the use of instruments that are 
humble, and people that are of little account, that 
there is always a remnant according to the election 
of Grace, and that at any time (even the deadest 
and coldest time) the Church may arise again and 
shine, and Jerusalem be again established and made 
a praise in the earth. 


XIV 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE’ 


(By Rev. E, ALDOM FRENCH, Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission, Tooting, S.W.) 


Bur will there be any Church in the future? 
Will not religion be swept away as one of those 
anachronisms that have no more value after the 
War. For we have reached that point in the 
present colossal world struggle when inevitably 
men have begun to look to the end and to discuss 
the many critical problems of reconstruction that 
must then arise. And we are told that in every 
walk of life—national, international, social and 
commercial—there must be vast changes, and 
many things that have held even the proudest 
places in the old world will be utterly swept away. 
The War has been not only an awful conflagration 
threatening the very fabric of Life, but a brilliant 
searchlight that has discovered a multitude of 
unsuspected weaknesses in many directions which 
time and the world’s progress will no longer tole- 
rate. Will not religion be one of the things that 
pass? lam confident thatit will not. The instinct 
for religion is the deepest, the most universal, 
and most characteristic in the soul of man, and 
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history shows that it has lived on in spite of many 
false expressions and caricatures, and it will survive 
such misfortunes once again. Yet it cannot but be 
that the Church will be changed. Just because it is 
the embodiment of our most characteristic instinct, 
it is sensitively bound up with the fortunes of 
humanity, and in a world of revolution it cannot 
remain unchanged. Now it would be an imper- 
tinence for the speaker to attempt to diagnose so 
fateful a situation or to state what those changes 
will be. All that he can do is to lay down certain 
principles which appear to him to be essential to 
the future influence of the Church. 


Il. Tor Cuyurcu oF THE FUTURE WILL BE A 
CHURCH 


That claim must be treated as axiomatic; yet 
there are many who would reject it with scorn. 
Some had lost their faith in the Church before the 
War. Others because of the failure of the Church 
to prevent the War, and others, again, because of 
the conduct of the Church in supporting the War, 
have reached the same position. They assert that 
there is more Christianity outside of the Churches 
than within. And if they recognise that organisa- 
tion of some sort is essential to every movement it 
is to such free and undenominational institutions 
as the Y.M.C.A. and the brotherhoods that they 
look for the maintenance of the cause of Christ. 
The Church, they believe, is a hindrance to Christ. 
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But Christ founded a Church. “ Upon this rock,” 
He said, “ will I build my Church and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” “ Christ loved 
the Church and gave Himself up for it.” And if 
Christ thus valued the Church it cannot be useless. 
Further, it is impossible on these grounds to reject 
the Church and to defend religion. For if the 
Church has failed because it did not prevent the 
War, then all forms of Christianity have failed. 
This awful catastrophe happened in spite of all 
the Christianity in the world both within and 
without the Church. And, further, in all ages the 
progress of the work of Christ has depended upon 
the Church. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, in criti- 
cising the great revivals of 1859 and 1874, declared 
that, with all their splendid achievements, they 
were marred too often by an open contempt for 
the Church of Christ and by a continual exposure 
of her shortcomings. ‘‘ I should feel more insulted 
if my wife were slandered than I would by an 
attack on myself. I am convinced that the Holy 
Spirit is grieved when the Church is disparaged, 
and that because of the reviling of the Church the 
fruit of revival movements has been scanty.” 
For the Church is the bride of Christ. It is true 
that the Church has often proved disloyal. But 
always in such times God has raised up a new and 
loyal Church. In the Apocalypse, in the letters 
-to the seven Churches, the risen Christ addressed 
this warning to the Church of Ephesus: “ I know 
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thy works and thy toil and patience, and that thou 
canst not bear evil men, and didst try them which 
call themselves apostles, and they are not, and 
didst find them false ; and thou hast patience and 
didst bear for My name’s sake, and hast not grown 
weary. But I have this against thee, that thou 
didst leave thy first love.” In comparison with 
so many virtues, to have lost its first love may seem 
a venial fault. But the message came from Him 
“ that holdeth the seven stars in His right hand ”— 
that looks at the actual Church in the light of the 
perfect ideal. And He added: ‘“ Except thou repent 
I will remove thy candlestick out of its place.” 
Sir William Ramsay has said that every one who 
knew Ephesus knew what the metaphor meant. 
The river that flowed through Ephesus continually 
brought down mud and silt from the mountains, and 
the harbour was continually being filled up. What 
was sea became land, what was land became sea. 
And in consequence the city more than once had to 
be rebuilt on a new foundation. And whenever the 
Church has lost its first love it has been rebuilt : 
when, for example, the first English reformers lost 
their first love the Puritans arose. They in their 
turn lost their first love and their religion became 
a formality. Then God raised up George Fox, 
and when Fox died one in every four of the popula- 
tion of these islands was a member of the Society 
of Friends. But his followers abandoned evan- 
gelism, became absorbed in the culture of their 
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own spiritual life, and to-day there are not a quarter 
of a million Quakers in all the world. The members 
of the Society of Friends are amongst the noblest 
haters of evil and injustice in the world, but they 
lost their first love. And in place of Fox God 
sent John Wesley, and when Wesley’s career came 
to a close the evangelical revival was sweeping all 
before it, and it seemed as though Methodism 
would conquer the world. But Wesley’s followers 
quarrelled ; they retained their orthodoxy and 
eminent respectability, but the  all-controlling 
passion for souls and the wisdom and light that 
come with the passion died out. And what God 
intended Methodism to have accomplished He 
raised up William Booth and the Salvation Army 
to achieve instead. None of these great leaders 
intended to found a new Church, but their adherents 
refused to continue in the old communions, and in 
spite of themselves they assisted to remove the 
candlestick out of its place. But the candlestick 
remained a candlestick—there was still a Church. 
It has been said that Art would survive if the 
Royal Academy were destroyed, and religion would 
survive the destruction of the Church. But 
religion is not an art. The life in Jesus Christ 
is a life of love, and love demands fellowship. 
True Christianity cannot but produce a Church. 
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II. Tue Cuurcyu oF THE FururE WILL BE THE 
CHILD OF THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY 


For if the Church has not wholly succeeded in 
our day it has not wholly failed. If the Church 
did not prevent the War it has profoundly influenced 
and changed the character of the War. The work 
of the Y.M.C.A. has been simply priceless in this 
awfulhour. Yet Sir Arthur Yapp declared recently 
that not a hundredth part of the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. would have been possible but for the men 
and the money provided by the Christian Churches. 
No secularist society has even attempted such a 
work. And more, if the Church did not prevent 
the nations from fighting, it determined the things 
for which they should fight. This is a War to end 
war. No one, at any rate outside of Germany, 
dare avow any other purpose. But it is the 
Christian Church alone that has made President 
Wilson and the League of Nations possible. 
We cannot believe, therefore, that the Churches 
of to-day have no future before them. And 
the signs of the times seem to indicate that the 
ideal thing to-day would not be a new Church. 
All over the world there is an impulse towards 
union of the existing Churches, and the task before 
the Church will now be a world-wide task. All 
movements of life are becoming international. 
Humanity is being knit into one body; and the 
Church must be able to take a world outlook and 
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to act on an adequate scale. Only by a linking 
up of all the forces now existing can religion meet 
the needs of the new day. 


III. THe Cuurcu oF THE FururE WILL BE AN 
EvancELIcAL CHURCH 

Since the early centuries of Christianity there 
have been two conceptions of the Church. The 
one that Christ founded a visible organisation, and 
that salvation is to be realised in membership in 
that organisation. Within that Church there is 
salvation, outside there is no hope save in the 
uncovenanted mercies of God. That Church is to 
be known by one of two signs—either by its sub- 
mission to the Pope, the vicar of Christ, or by its 
possession of the “historic episcopate,” the long 
line of bishops that stretch back to the Apostles 
who were ordained by Christ and are the bond 
that links the Church in one and preserves its 
loyalty to its Divine Lord. ‘No bishop, no 
Church.” 

That Church is always and everywhere the 
same. It is the miracle of the ages and Christ’s 
accredited representative. Sometimes working 
men laugh at the curious garb some clergymen 
wear in the streets and the strange vestments they 
use in their churches, but that dress has a digni- 
fied meaning. The cathedrals of medieval times 
were cold places in winter and the priests of those 
days very sensibly wore the “Cappa” or great 
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overcoat when they officiated, and the bishop’s 
cope to-day is the dress of the middle ages 
and the symbol of the claim that the Church 
of Christ has remained unchanged down the 
ages. 

There is, however, another conception of the 
Church. Many Christians believe that salvation 
is not to be found in membership in any organi- 
sation. Christ is a living Christ and men must 
come directly to Him. They join the Church not 
to be saved but because they are saved, they do 
not get to Christ through the Church but to 
the Church through Christ. Salvation is not by 
baptism but by faith alone. Now it is not to be 
denied that the former, the sacerdotal conception 
of the Church, has had a profound influence upon 
the world and especially upon this country in 
recent years. And it has unquestionably produced 
some of the noblest and truest saints. There 
arises a time when all such questions reach a 
turning point and one road or the other must be 
followed. In America the slave States lived side 
by side with the free States for generations, but the 
time came when all America knew that all the 
States must be free or all the States must be slave 
States. In Europe autocracies and democracies 
have lived side by side in friendship for cen- 
turies, but to-day we have discovered that all 
Europe must be free or all Europe must be 
enslaved, and we are buying that liberty with 
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the lives of our dearest. And the basis of the 
Church must be settled. That does not mean that 
there must be no room for liberty of thought and 
custom. For “circumcision is nothing, and uncir- 
cumcision is nothing, but a new creature.” But 
we must know what makes a man in the fullest 
sense a Christian; and scholarship and thought 
and life are moving one way. Bellarmine, in his 
great apology for the Roman Catholic Church, 
argued that since autocratic government is the 
ideal government, Christ, the King most wise, must 
have instituted it for His Church, and therefore the 
Popeisessential. The world, however, has come to 
believe in democracy, and the Church for a demo- 
cracy must be a democracy. The priesthood of 
all believers is the true priesthood. Dean Inge, 
in a brilliant review of Bishop Gore’s “The 
Religion of the Church,” has said, “the sym- 
pathy of the Vatican with German ideas and 
German practices is no accident. The Latin 
Church is one half of that great imperial tyranny 
of which Germany aspires to reconstruct the other 
half. It would ruin and destroy every one of the 
ideals for which we are spending our blood and 
our treasure.” This claim must not be made in 
bitterness ; but the world of the future will be a 
free world, and the Church for a free world is an 
evangelical Church. Undoubtedly the sacerdotal 
conception of the Church can make a very impres- 
sive claim. Vast multitudes of Christians hold 
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that faith and evangelical Christians are in a 
minority. But at the outbreak of this War the 
free peoples of the world were in a minority. 
China was autocratic; Russia was autocratic ; 
Greece was autocratic ; Austria, Germany, Bulgaria 
and Turkey were autocratic. Nevertheless, the hope 
of the world is with the free peoples. It is also 
true that the evangelical Churches, as Churches, 
are of yesterday, though their principles come from 
the New Testament. And on the other hand the 
sacerdotalist points to a long and splendid past. 
But that, too, is the boast of the autocracies. For 
many centuries the Romanoffs have ruled Russia, 
and the Hohenzollerns claim to be the oldest family 
in Europe. But the Romanoff has gone; and as 
for the Kaiser, we think little of the antiquity of 
his family when he has plunged a world in blood- 
shed. For kings and priests and prophets alike 
there is but one test—the power to serve the present 
age. The Church that does Christ’s will and has 
power to bring dead souls to life again is the Church 
of Christ. 

By commending the life of the evangelical 
Churches, by noble living, by unity, by devotion 
we must commend that faith until we are all 
brought into unity in Him. 
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IV. THe Cuurcu oF THE FUTURE MUST BE AN 
Unworipity CHURCH 


Can any one claim that the evangelical Churches 
to-day, with their declining memberships, are 
unworldly and effective? But what is unworldli- 
ness? It is a much more subtle and real thing 
than is often supposed. At least it is the avoid- 
ance of the sins and weaknesses of the world of 
the day. There are two of these that may here 
be emphasised. 


(a) The Church must once again come into closer 
contact with life 


For the curse of the day is the theorist. Re- 
cently I met this description of a professedly 
typical representative of the Russian Intelli- 
genzia. “Dmitri Stepanovitch, let us call him, 
is eighteen years old, but already he reads quite 
easily Russian, French, German, Latin, and Greek. 
He is studying law, and as a side-line has taken up 
chemistry ; he is abreast with the writers of the 
day on psychology and political economy; is 
steeped in the revolutionary economics and political 
theories both of the Proudhon-Bakunin Anarchist 
and the Carl Marx Socialist schools. Full of 
theories as to what to do with religion, how to reform 
marriage, the best system of land tenure, the re- 
writing of history, the advisability of dispensing 
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with money, the right way to educate children, the 
influence of Bernard Shaw and pragmatism on the 
British at Mons—to be brief, every possible theory 
on every conceivable subject, and not a pennyworth 
ofcommon sense!” That may be a caricature, but 
it helps us to understand why Russia desired to be 
rid of its first revolutionaries. This is the age of 
books—the first age of general academic education ; 
and the peril of the theorist is in all lands and all 
callings, and not least in our Churches. 

The Church has been looking for a new message, 
but its new theologies have been born in the study. 
John Wesley found his in the street. He saw that 
the Moravians were fearless in a storm while he was 
afraid of death. He learned their secret, and preached 
their gospel of salvation by faith to a man under 
sentence of death for murder, and the man died in 
peace. Then in the society meeting at Aldersgate 
Street, London, the peace came to Wesley himself 
through trust in Christ and Christ alone ; and when 
Wesley preached the message all over the land, 
it swept it like a prairie fire. That is always the 
true method. The Psalms are the great book of 
devotion for the whole world, but they were first 
the hymn-book of a little mountain congregation 
in one of the out-of-the-way countries of the earth. 
All the English-speaking world sings Watts’ hymns 
to-day; but they were written for a small south 
country Congregational church because the author 
complained of the feeble hymns that were there 
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in use. Men run hither and thither to this meet- 
ing and to that to solve the problems of their 
Churches, and many whom they hear have never 
brought any one to God. A distinguished minister 
of a certain communion once wrote a pamphlet 
that was wittily described as “‘ A pamphlet on how 
to fill churches by one who has emptied five.” 
The Church’s energies in recent years have been 
frittered away upon plausible suggestions that 
have never been tested in practice. St. Francis 
of Assisi forbade his friends to read books, and 
therein he committed a blunder which the later 
Franciscan movement had to rectify until it pro- 
duced some of the greatest scholars. But St. 
Francis was so far right—it is from direct contact 
with the people that the true message is discovered. 


(b) To be unworldly the Church must not be 
slovenly. 

Dr. Hutton in his “ Ancestral Voices ” says that 
there is a remarkable parallel between the life of 
Julian the Apostate and Nietzsche, and that both 
of them hated the slovenliness and want of organisa- 
tion and thoroughness in Christianlands. Nietzsche 
saw Christianity and dirt among the Latin races, 
Christianity and slums in Protestant England. Is 
not that charge true of our Churches? Are our 
methods likely to win men? We complain of the 
emptiness of our churches, but the people are all 
round about them and we never go tothem. We 
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seldom go forth and compel the people to hear: 
our plans and methods are not adapted to such 
work. Our work is slovenly—that is, it is worldly! 
For has not slovenliness been in our national life ; 
and to save her very existence has not England 
had to become more efficient in this War? And 
if she loses this War it will not be for want of men 
or heroism or skill or munitions, but simply slovenli- 
nessintheuse ofthem. And the vice in the nation 
has been the vice in the Church. The Church has 
men and money, as “ Broken Earthenware” and 
many another life-story prove. If we become 
humble enough, serious enough, self-disciplined and 
thorough enough, we can bring England to God. 
There has been a revolution in the nation’s life, 
and there will have to be a revolution in the Church. 
If we are determined at all costs to save the nation 
that glorious task can be accomplished. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE RETURN OF 
OUR LADS 


(By Rev. GEORGE HOOPER, President National 
Evangelical Free Church Council.) 


I HAVE chosen to speak on the subject announced 
for three reasons. In the first place, because I 
know the men; secondly, because I know the 
Churches ; and, thirdly, because I am exceedingly 
anxious that the Churches should get ready to 
welcome the men when the War shall be over. 

About the Men! It has been my privilege to visit 
very many of the camps of this country, and to 
conduct special meetings for the men in training. 
I have spent my time not only in addressing the 
lads in large companies, but met them individually 
in the “ quiet room,” getting into close contact 
with them for three years. Asa chaplain of military 
hospitals, thousands of men have come under my 
care. I have learned what they are thinking and 
feeling. I have no sympathy with many things 
I have heard and read in relation to the men. I 
do not believe that men going to the Front will 
bring about a revival of religion. There is nothing 
in the ethics of war to produce spiritual religion. 
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This terrible carnage will not help to spiritualise 
the minds and characters of our young men—rather 
the reverse. 

I believe that where the young fellows with 
something of the religious life have gone from the 
camps to the base and from the base to the trenches, 
having withstood the awful temptations which 
have surrounded them, such as drink, gambling, 
and vice, they will return to us stronger for the 
battle they have fought and won. Yet there are 
thousands who have gone from this country and 
have fallen in the hour of temptation. 

If you find some of the lads who have gone from 
your church or school, when they come back, 
neglecting to come to church, you may rely upon 
it that there is something which has come into 
their life which makes the atmosphere of the 
church anything but congenial. We had better 
know the condition of the material with which 
we shall have to deal. However, we must not 
deal with the young man as a special type of 
sinner. 

I have heard men speak as though every soldier 
was a sort of blackguard. In the British Army 
to-day there are some of the finest types of men 
one may meet with anywhere. 

When in Kent recently, addressing a ‘‘ Water 
Transport” mission, I asked, “Could any one play 
the American organ for us?” The man who 
volunteered to play was so efficient that I wanted 
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to know more about him, and discovered that he 
was the organist of one,of our cathedrals. 
_ On another occasion noticed the very courteous 


“salute which a young officer returned to one of 


the men. “Do you know that officer?” said I . 
to the man, whose speech showed he was no 
ordinary person. “ Yes,” said he, “he was my 


father’s private secretary.” And this man, who 


had a large private nee came to talk with me 
in the “ quiet room” about spiritual things: he 
had been to our meeting the previous evening. 

About the Churches! Do you think our Churches 
are ready to receive the men at the present time ? 
I am bound to say I do not! And I think I know 
the Churches of this country. 

We are talking continually about a great Evan- 
gelical Mission to bring in the outsider. In March 
next I shall take the Presidency of the National 
Free Church Council, and I purpose giving my 
“year,” not to talking about Free Church principles, 
but to go through the land making an appeal to 
the manhood of this country to declare itself for 
Christ. 

Are our Churches ready for such a campaign ? 
I feel increasingly that the Churches are not ready 
to make a great advance upon the outside world. 
The policy of the Church now is not “ Wait and 
ee,” but to “ Wait and watch.” The Church 
must prepare herself before she says anything to 
the outside world. She must be sure of her own 
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““man-power,” which must be brought together 
for confession, intercession, and consecration. We 
who have accepted the responsibility and leadership 
in the Churches must get right with God. Then 
we must bring before our people the absolute 
necessity of “‘ Holiness before the Lord.” There 
must be waiting upon God, until we have sufficient 
strength to go over the “parapet” into “No 
Man’s Land ” to attack the forces of evil. 

If we are going to deal with the young men 
efficiently, we must have a revival of spiritual 
religion in the Church itself, for the lads at the 
Front have seen things they have never seen before. 
Nothing that is half-hearted will appeal to them. 
There must be a revival which will clear out those 
differences which have made cliques and parties, 
and which have killed the spirit of unity in many 
of our Churches. On the field class distinctions 
seem to have been swept away, and “* Duke’s son, 
cook’s son, and son of a millionaire’’ have stood 
shoulder to shoulder in a splendid comradeship 
for a common cause, and they will be disappointed 
if they find jealousy, snobbery, or caste in the 
Church. 

We must do away with our divisions and petty 
jealousies, all malice, hatred, and uncharitableness. 
It is only that Church which is charged with the 
spirit of the God of Love and Peace that is going to 
get the lads back. 


Nowa word about the Pulpit. My brethren in © 
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the ministry, we must not be carried away by the 
people who tell you that we shall have to shorten 
our services considerably and only give ten minutes 
addresses if we are to get and retain these young 
fellows. The men who talk that way are the men 
who do not want to make sermons. It is an insult 
to the intelligence of these lads. If you want to 
make strong Christian characters of them, you will 
have to teach them in the things of God and stir 
their hearts to gracious impulses. I have spoken 
for fifty minutes to the men just before they crossed 
the Channel on one occasion ; and I was not telling 
them stories. My talk was about the grandeur 
_ of the life in God: the safety of the life committed 
\ to His keeping. 

~ Our preaching, I am convinced, will have to be 
more direct and practical, and our appeal divinely 
human. One of the men who heard a friend of 
mine preaching down at Shoreham, said of him, 
“That’s the chap; he hits the bull’s-eye every 
time.” 

We shall reach them, not by pampering them, 
but by very direct loving appeals. We are going 
to put our experience into our sermons, and, 
though we may not be thought cultured, perhaps, 
we shall remember that “he that winneth souls 
is wise.” 

An East End docker said to me, “ You have 
been preaching about ‘ conversion,’ but what we 
chaps want to know is how you were converted.” 
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The lads when they come back will listen to the 
men that “know.” ‘‘ What we have felt and 
seen, with confidence we tell’’?; and it is the 
preacher who speaks with the confidence of know- 
ledge that convinces. 

We ministers must be scoutmasters to these fine 
feliows. It is really delightful to see the way the 
men cling to their chaplains. One of the roughest 
of the Canadians thought his padre was a good deal 
like Jesus Christ. But when he was pressed 
further to answer the chaplain’s text, ‘‘ What think 
ye of Christ,” replied, “‘ Well, He is a good sport. 
He won’t turn down on a chap.” We must be 
great comrades with the men, so that they can 
talk to us quietly about the things which have gone 
wrong. 

A word for Pulpit and Pew. The lads must be 
made to feel it is a dignity to become members of 
our Church. Hitherto the door has been too wide. 
The membership of the Church will have to mean 
more. It will have to be the Society of the 
Redeemed working out the purposes of redemption. 
There must be no laxity in the test for church 
membership, for if we think we are going to “ knock 
5 per cent. off to get the order” we shall fail of 
our purpose. ; 

What rallied the young men three years ago? 
It was a great appeal to a difficult task, to a heroic 
mission. Nowa similar appeal must be made by 
the Church. There must be no bribery by teas 
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and bath-buns, but the clear proclamation, “ If 
any man will be My disciple he must take up his 
Cross daily.” It must be an appeal to the heroic. 

Again, I want the Churches to get such an 
atmosphere into them that when the young men 
come home we shall be ready to go and meet them ; 
and when we meet them they may find a comrade- 
ship in the church that shall not be found in the 
finest public-house or the club. This comradeship 
is the strong desire of Mr. Lloyd George as expressed 
by him recently to an assembly of clergy and 
ministers. 

In every church there ought to be created a 
‘* welcome centre,” so that these lads invited to the 
same may find ladies to help them, as the ladies 
have helped the wounded soldiers. Get your 
committees appointed at once, and set the 
machinery in motion. 

The period of demobilisation will be a time of 
terrible temptation. I do not think that people 
generally fully realise this. I was in London on 
“ Mafeking”? night—when hell was let loose; 
whilst recently I spent three nights round Waterloo 
Station. I wish the Christian spirit of England 
was deep enough to demand the closing of the 
public-house. At any cost, they should be closed 
now and during the period of demobilisation. For 
hand in hand with drink goes the vice that lays its 
teeth into, and its claws upon, our lads who come 
back tired and weary from the Front, 
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It is imperative, too, that the Church provides 
counter-attractions to “‘ the world, the flesh and 
the devil,” if she would adequately deal with the 
situation. 

There are other problems. After the War 
mighty changes will be effected in the economic 
conditions of our country, and troublesome times 
in the world of labour are almost sure to occur. 
Men who have been prepared to lay down their 
lives to save their native land will not be prepared 
to live under unhealthy conditions on a mere 
pittance week in and week out for the rest of their 
natural life. They will expect more of the fruits 
of their labour than in too many instances they 
have reaped in the past, and the Church will be 
wanting in its duty if it does not so influence the 
national heart and mind as to recognise their just 
claims. 

It may be that we shall not be able to solve all 
the problems which will confront us then; yet we 
can, even here and now, create such an atmosphere 
that our spirits will be sensitive of the movement 
of the Divine Spirit. Then shall we be led into all 
truth and guided into the ways of His mind. The 
Spirit of God is willing to invigorate, renew, and 
qualify us to meet all that lies before us. I do not 
despair! I do not fear! We shall meet the time 
bravely and well. And, though we do not do all 
we should wish, we shall do a great deal to meet the 
requirements of the time when the boys come home. 
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(By Rev. WILLIAM THOMAS, Secretary, Metropolitan 
Free Church Federation.) 


THE subject implies dissatisfaction with the 
past, chiefly perhaps with the method adopted for 
the presentation of the Gospel. Measured by its 
results who is content? It is said that a carefully 
prepared religious census has been taken of the 
“boys at the front,” and the result demonstrates 
that only about Io per cent. of them were known to 
be vitally associated with our Churches. That fact 
is appalling! At least 85 per cent. of the “ boys ” 
composing the British Army have passed through 
our Sunday schools, yet only 10 per cent. of them 
have found their way into the fellowship of the 
Church. What has become of the remaining 
75 per cent. ? How has it happened that they have 
missed their way ? What has caused it that they 
have been side-tracked and shunted off the main 
line of Church membership ? These questions dare 
not be ignored, for in face of the future about which 
the gravest anxiety prevails, some solution of the 
problems suggested by them must be found. One 
thing is positively clear—we cannot continue upon 
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the lines of the past ; some radical changes must 
take place if we are to save the Church from 
extinction in the world. 

The Church must be aroused to a sense of 
its responsibility for the moral and spiritual condi- 
tions which are facing us to-day and which will 
inevitably meet us to-morrow. These conditions, 
unless the Church is adequately equipped to deal 
with them, will overwhelm her with disaster. 
Organised Christianity was never more surely upon 
its trial than it is to-day. The feeling of pain 
indicates the part of the body which is suffering ; 
so it is the sense of spiritual suffering which ought 
to guide us to the causes of our failure; and the 
Word of God should enable us to find the remedy ; 
for in that Word the Divine Physician has given us 
the unfailing prescription for every kind of spiritual 
malady. Have we the courage to apply it ? 

An Army chaplain recently told the story of a 
Tommy who in conversation said, “ Jesus Christ I 
love, but religion I hate.” And in that he had 
expressed in his blunt way the feelings of thousands 
of others. We know precisely what he meant. 
To him, the Christ of the New Testament stood 
entirely apart from His Church in the world, and 
that solitary Divine Person was loved; but His 
Church, though it bore His sacred name, stood 
apart from Him, and represented “ Religion.” 
That is, in the mind of the Tommy, the organised 
worship of God, and as that was practised and 
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proclaimed in the characters and lives of its devo- 
tees, he hated. Surely this is a terrible indict- 
ment! There must be something seriously wrong 
in the Church when it appears to the world as 
having no connection with the Christ who is its 
Lord and its Life. If the fault be not with the 
message it must be with the Man. The future 
must supply the Gospel-man as well as the Gospel- 
message. It is upon that Gospel of the Future 
that I have been asked to speak. 


I 


In the Gospel of the Future a place must be 
found for a clear, definite, and consistent presenta- 
tion to men of the spiritual nature and essential 
character of the Church of Jesus Christ in the 
world. eae 

May we not trace at least some part of our past 
failure to convince men of the Divine relationships 
of the Church to the wide gulf which exists between 
the modern Church as we know it and present it 
to the world, and the Church of the Christ and of 
His apostles as it is placed before us in the Word 
of God? The world puts one over against the other, 
and that Tommy voiced its verdict: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
I love, but religion I hate.” If the members of 
the Church could be subjected to an independent 
examination as to their conception of the Church 
and its membership, what think you would be the 
result? Would it do credit to the pastors and 
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teachers of the Church? I venture to answer 
“No.” Admission into the Church has been too 
lax. The essential distinction between the world 
and the Church has not been sufficiently emphasised ; 
above all, that Unity which was the Master’s ideal, 
and for which He prayed, has not been attained. 
Differences divide us still, and the body of the 
Christ continues to be a “ broken,” rather than a 
“* resurrection ”’ body in the world. 

The New Testament teaching of the Church 
represents the Unity of Believers as constituting 
the “ Bride ” of Christ ; so the relationship between 
Christ and His Church is most sacred and endearing. 
Romanism has seriously abused this holy figure in 
the use made of it in the various sisterhoods of that 
Church. Clearly it stands for a spiritual experience 
rather than for a social practice, and emphasises 
very distinctly the great love of Christ for His 
Church. John, in the Apocalypse, saw the con- 
summation of it in the ‘‘ Marriage of the Lamb.” 
Membership therefore means entering into this 
sacred relation with the Christ—to be His, conse- 
crated to Him, to share with Him all that He is 
and has for ever. This is the privilege of member- 
ship—the proud distinction of every humble 
member of His Church on earth. 

On the other hand, the relationship of the Church 
to the world is represented in the figure of the “ body” 
of Christ. There ought to be no difficulty in definitely 
understanding the meaning of this significant figure, 
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for the “body” is clearly the visible organism 
through which the invisible Spirit communicates 
itself to and acts upon its environment. The 
physical organism of the Christ was broken in the 
infinite sacrifice of Calvary, but, risen from the dead, 
He has ascended into Heaven, and, said He, “ the 
world seeth Me no more.” Yet He has not aban- 
doned the world, nor forsaken it in its sin; His 
sacrifice upon the Cross is to be applied as the Divine 
remedy for the sufferings of humanity, proclaimed 
and applied by His Spirit through His body which 
isthe Church. Hence membership means becoming 
some part—insignificant it may be—of the “‘ Body 
of Christ.” Thus through saved men He touches 
still a sin-oppressed world. The function of the 
Church and the sacred mission of each member 
must be strongly emphasised in the Gospel of the 
Future. 

Moreover, the conception of the Church as a 
“family,” the family of God, must be insisted upon 
as a condition of membership. The relation of 
each to the whole is vital. The Church has 
lost its Divine domestic character; it has 
ceased to be a family organisation. The true 
“home” of Brotherhood is within the -Church. 
It is born there ; it is enthroned there in the Person 
of “the Son of Man.” Therefore it should live, 
thrive, and flourish in the atmosphere of the Church. 
Everything that injures or hinders its develop- 
ment should be cast out. The violation of the 
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spirit of this intimate and endearing relationship 
between members of the Church should be con- 
sidered a crime, as great and as impossible to love 
as the treachery of one member of a natural family 
to the other members. Love, confidence, unity 
are the binding elements in family life. When the 
“boys”? come home, they will want the family 
spirit in the Church—the warmth and welcome of 
love. The Church of the future must be a real 
* Brotherhood ” Church. 

Moreover, the Apostle, in defining the relation of 
the Church to the Father, makes use of the Temple, 
and speaks of the Church as the “‘ Temple of God,” 
referring not to any material superstructure, but 
to the assembly of Spirit-born and Spirit-filled 
men and women, and God Himself in their midst— 
the ‘assembly,’ the meeting-place, of the 
regenerate soul with God. That conception of 
‘“‘ worship’? needs to be recovered and restored. 
*“Oncers”’ would cease, criticism of lengthened 
services would end, and the happiest spot on earth 
would be the Church ; the grandest experiences in 
life would be in the Church. The Gospel of the 
Future must put the Church in its true place in 
the life and thought of Christendom, and present 
it to the world as a Divine institution. 


I] 


The Gospel of the Future must accord supremacy 
to the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
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Church and in the world. No one will claim for 
Jesus Christ Himself a successful ministry—as men 
count success; and yet never a word of despon- 
dency or of disappointment escaped from Him. 
His faith in the coming of the Holy Spirit made 
Him gloriously optimistic even while he trod the 
dark road to His Cross. ‘“‘When He is come” 
seems to have been the anthem of His Soul. It 
will be no exaggeration to say that the Church of 
to-day has at least drifted from the faith of the 
Christ, and that the one supreme need of the 
hour is the recovery of that faith; for where it 
exists the outlook upon the world, in spite of its 
disastrous chaos, is one of hope, confidence, and 
assurance of salvation. 

It was by the power of the Holy Spirit that the 
world was to be changed. Conviction would come 
back to men, and society would once again find its 
soul. Who doubts the need of that power in this 
hour? Is it not the supreme need of all the nations 
of the earth? Let us pray for it, wait for it, look 
for it, and give to the Holy Spirit His lawful place. 

Moreover, with a faith centred in Him no one 
needs despair of the Church of Christ in the world ; 
for His power is to be exercised not only upon the 
world, but within the Church also. The faith of 
Jesus saw His Church in the world regenerated, 
educated, illuminated, sanctified, united through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, and we know how 
that faith was justified on the Day of Pentecost, 
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and afterwards. There are grand days in the 
history of the Church, but beyond question Pente- 
cost is the grandest. The Church of to-day needs 
another such manifestation of the Spirit of God. 
His holy fire would burn the hedges which divide 
us and melt the icy coldness which separates us. 
The Church would live, and the “ boys” returning 
would find the Church, not a refrigerator, but a 
home ; they would be welcomed with the warmth 
of love. Oh! do not despair of the Church, 
whatever may be her appearance to-day. ‘ When 
He is come ”’ she shall be changed. 

There is another problem this faith solves, viz., 
the glory of Jesus Christ in the world. Men say it 
is hard to believe to-day that ever He can be 
glorified in the world. Every outlook voices the 
contrary opinion. But it was when the dark 
shadow of the Cross rested upon Him that Jesus 
said, “‘He shall glorify Me.” So faith still sees 
crucifixion to-day, but ‘‘ glory” to-morrow. The 
Divine function of the Holy Spirit has never been 
abrogated. His commission has never been re- 
pealed. He isin the world still, and will yet glorify 
the Christ. This is the faith which must have a 
place in the Gospel of the Future. 


III 


The Gospel of the Future must proclaim before 
the world the faith of the Church in the power of 
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prayer. I venture to ask, Could she do so with 
“perfect consistency ? 

Taking the Church as a whole, does she still 
believe that the secret of her power in the world 
is in her fellowship with God in prayer? In the 
record of individual churches the answer is to be 
found. I want strenuously to plead to-night for 
the restoration in the Christian’s personal life, 
family life, and Church life of the spirit of prayer ; 
not for liturgical services, not for the “ vain repeti- 
tion ” which so often mars a prayer meeting, when 
the same persons offer to God the same prayers on 
every occasion—people whose praying may be 
summed up as sound and not soul, as words, but 
not worship. I am pleading for the recovery of 
the devotional spirit, the soul of intercession, the 
faith that first fights out its battles in the sanctuary, 
that seeks for its first triumph with God, and then 
goes forth to face the foe. That was the praying 
of the Church of Pentecost. It is to such praying 
God has linked power throughout the history of 
the Church in the world. 

What place does such praying occupy in the 
Church of to-day, and where does it stand in the 
Gospel ministry? These questions cannot be 
ignored, A prayerless Church has ever been, must 
ever be, a powerless Church; and no sadder 
spectacle is possible in the world than a Church 
which has lost its spiritual power. The Church 
which claims to be Christian proclaims by its very 
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existence its possession of the power of Him whose 
sacred name it bears. Can that claim be justified 
to-day ? The answer is in the condition of the 
Church as we know it, and in the signs of a shaking 
among the “ dry bones.”” Thank God for the signs 
of dissatisfaction, for the awakening of which these 
series of lectures form one of the strongest evidences. 
But consistency of faith and profession demand that 
the Church turns back to prayer. It is an old 
question, “ Why could not we cast him out?” 
Jesus gives the same answer, ‘‘ Only by prayer.” 
Failure is her fault, her discredit, her disgrace. 
Triumph is the only testimony to the truth of her 
claims she can offer to the world. Then only will 
the world believe. The Gospel of the Future must 
be a clarion call of the Church to prayer. 
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The Gospel of the Future must strongly empha- 
sise and insist upon the application by every 
believer of the ethical teaching of Jesus to every 
phase of human life. We must have a gospel for 
daily living for every professing Christian, whatever 
may be his social position. Christianity recognises 
no social distinctions ; it is a spiritual democracy, 
a brotherhood of faith, made one by the spirit of 
the one Master and Lord. Perhaps it is from this 
point the Church has gone most astray in the past. 
Membership has been minimised, social distinctions 
have crept in, cash has been calculated, numbers 
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magnified, and duty desecrated; while subscrip- 
tions have taken the place of service, and responsi- 
bility has been relegated to officials. It has taken 
a world war to teach the Church that sacrifice is the 
most sacred thing in human experience. The 
future Church must live the gospel it professes to 
believe, and its gospel must be the whole teaching 
of the Christ. For such a Church there is a glorious 
future; “no weapon formed against her shall 
prosper.” He who died to redeem her will dwell 
in her midst. His power will be felt through her, 
and the darkened world will see again the “ Light ” 
which will inevitably lead it back to God and feel 
once more the “ Salt’ which will heal its putrid 
sores and restore to it a diviner life. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S GREATER NEEDS 


(By Rev. S. W. HUGHES, Westbourne Park Chapel, 
London.) 


“Tue Soul of the English ”’ is the title of a book 
that is said to be very popular in France. The 
title of the volume has evidently “ caught on,” 
and this may indicate a growing desire amongst 
other peoples to understand the soul of our nation. 
This should induce a strong, sane introspection 
rather than undue egotism, for our greatness is the 
measure of our responsibility. It is impossible to 
exaggerate our sphere of influence in the world, 
and there can be no adequate discharge of our 
racial obligations without a sense of our national 
accountability unto God. He is teaching the whole 
world that no nation liveth unto itself. Self- 
centred greatness is not the way of national 
splendour and power. The Imperialism that boasts 
only of material empire is false to the best instincts 
of our race. Enlightened patriotism will seek the 
things that make for inward nobility as a secret 
of world-service. Our place is not our pride until 
we make it the throne of God. 
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This nation occupies an impressive place, whilst 
our Empire fills a space suggestive of Imperialistic 
desires fully gratified. When Britain goes abroad 
she does not always take a return ticket, and she 
has not always travelled first class. 

This island home is built on a thousandth part 
of the known measurement of the earth—con- 
cerning unknown parts we are sure to hear first ; 
but our Empire fills a fifth of the earth’s surface. 
We tell our schoolchildren that “ the sun never sets 
on the British Empire,” and then one of these little 
ones keeps us from exaggerating mere territorial 
values by the pathetic saying, “‘ Yes, teacher, but 
the sun never shines in our slum.” 

Our world position surely indicates that we are 
a taking people, and we are not surprised to know 
that other nations have sometimes contemplated 
our lot in the spirit of criticism and of envy. This 
was especially true of Germany. ‘“ J. B.” wrote 
of this in the Christian World, December 21, 1911, 
as follows :— 

“The German ships, as they carry its own vast and 
growing commerce, find themselves everywhere under the 
British shadow. As they pass southward they are under 
the guns of Dover. Entering the Mediterranean they are 
frowned on by the rock fortress of Gibraltar. Malta is 
England. They enter the Suez Canal, and there pay 
tribute to Britain. In the East they find the great trade 
centres, Singapore, Shanghai, Canton, under British 
influence. India is part of the Empire, Japan the ally. 
The coaling stations are all British, They cannot move 
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anywhere but by favour of this octopus Power. Certainly 
it is an unparalleled position.” 

Yes, 12,000,000 square miles of empire! But 
then that is the language of bigness, and not of 
greatness. Greatness is of the soul, and we have 
to think in terms of personality if we would make 
the title “Great Britain” eloquent of moral 
splendours rather than of materialistic Imperialism. 
Sir Harry Johnston, in an enlightening speech 
delivered in the King’s Hall, November 2, 1917, 
spoke of the solemnity of our greatness, and then 
attempted to spell it outin the alphabet of humanity: 
“‘ There are more than 376,000,000 of the coloured 
races under the British flag, and this immense mass 
of people is balanced by only 62,000,000 of the 
white race.” Surely that Anglo-Saxon portion 
must safeguard the things that belong to the soul 
if it would continue to understand what “ empire 
by righteousness ”’ means. 

A very common view of our national greatness 
is expressed in some of our modern poetry. Here 
is a lofty appeal voiced in the language of patriotic 
sentiment :— 

“No easy hopes or lies 

Will bring us to our goal ; 

But iron sacrifice 

Of body, will, and soul ; 
There is but one task for all, 
For each one life to give. 
Who stands if freedom fall ? 
Who dies if England live ? ” 
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Then, who can forget the splendid devotedness of 
Rupert Brooke, whose gifted soul seemed to 
anticipate something that was fulfilled in the 
tragedy of “ The Aegean,” April 23, 1915 :— 
* If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 
*“‘ And think this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the Eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given ; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day ; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace under an English heaven.” 


(V. “ The Soldier.”’)* 


The insularity of this is obvious, but such a 
spirit finds the way of insularity leads to the 
highways of universal solidarity— 

“ For England’s the one land I know, 
Where men with Splendid Hearts may go.” 

In this hour of solemn obligations to the whole 
world we would call to mind the challenge of Pitt : 
“‘ England has saved herself by her exertions, and 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her example.” 
Our glorious Milton speaks the eternal word to this 


* Printed by permission of Rupert Brooke’s literary executor and 
Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd. 
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nation: “ Let not England forget her precedence 
in teaching nations how to live.” If we would 
fulfil that high destiny we must not mistake bigness 
for true greatness. Our real sphere of influence 
is not a matter of mileage, but of righteousness. 
Our soul, not our size, is the ultimate measurement. 
One-fifth of the earth is ours. Nearly a third of 
the human race is homed within our Empire. 
We have a fifth of the inhabitants of the world in 
India. But no mere “ philosophy of bulk” must 
lead us tothink of Great Britainin terms of territory, 
or our greatness will become a big lie. 
“One thing may 

Brand on the brow the mark ‘ Degenerate,’ 

To lose the vision of the truly great 

And lapse from effort on the starry way.” 


We shall the more intelligently anticipate our 
greater needs if we consider 


Some Aspects oF British NATIONALISM 


I 
Our part in the “ death drama of Europe” finds 
us making a very general profession of a Righteous 
Cause. This judgment is frequently reiterated in 
the utterances of politicians, and adequately con- 
firmed by our most eloquent divines. Nothing but 
a great conviction of righteousness can account for 
the uprising devotedness and sacrifice of our British 
millions. The “ by-products” of the War must 
not conceal the original intent of our people. We 
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believed in the righteousness of the common 
crusade against the well-equipped tyranny of the 
age. Our faith has been confidently vocal, and 
to-day our main hopes are sure. But righteousness 
becomes a declining theory unless it springs from 
faith in the Righteous God. 

Is Great Britain unanimous about God? Is His 
righteousness the ground of our hope? British 
nationalism can be made far more eloquent of 
righteousness if the people would attain, more 
deliberately, unto faith in the God of Righteousness. 
Nations cannot have righteousness without God. 


I] 


Abnormal leadership is an impressive phase of 
our national life. We are a much-officered people. 
Our duties are defined with amazing precision, and 
presiding genius has generated a more or less 
ingenious progeny. We are pursued by injunctions 
that seem to indicate a possible perverseness on 
our part, and there is always the imperious official 
ready to secure our compliance with his decrees. 
Individual loyalties have not been overlooked, but 
they have not always rewarded the hopes of leader- 
ship. Delinquent citizens have not failed to abuse 
their freedom, and there are obvious disparities 
between what some endure and others gain to 
justify official vigilance ; but the morale of leader- 
ship seems to have been weakened by its own 
delinquencies, and we have lacked for a considerable 
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time that deep mutual trust which should hold the 
nation and its leaders in invincible bond. The 
political antecedents of some of our leaders seem 
to have awakened a more serious regard than was 
at first supposed. The inspiration of national 
trust has not been easy work for our statesmen. 
They have miscalculated the simple force of high 
example, and notably when they failed to honour 
the King’s example in his pledge regarding alcohol. 
They lowered their own prestige in the judgment 
of a host of citizens, and the suspicion of insincerity 
has not been altogether removed. In Public 
Opinion of November 2, 1917, a number of repre- 
sentative criticisms are grouped under the engaging 
title “The Bay of the Critics.” The traditional 
antagonisms of well-known journals seem to have 
been momentarily arrested for the indulgence of 
a common criticism “ of those in authority.” We 
all know the ease with which the faculty of criticism 
“gets going”; but what can we say when 
*A.G.G.” of the Daily News and Mr. Lovat Fraser 
of the Daily Mail mobilise their energies for united 
attack ? The latter expresses his view in strenuous 
phrase thus: “Three continents and the seven 
seas are strewn with our dead. We have spent 
five thousand million pounds. We are a practical 
race. We want those in authority to stop ladling 
rhetorical pap, and to give us an account of their 
stewardship,” etc., etc. 

Now some of us regard this problem of leadership 
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with great seriousness because the rapid growth of 
official power has been coincident with the decline 
of parliamentary power. The Atheneum has said, 
“One of the greatest needs of the new age is the 
renaissance of politics, its rescue from the degra- 
dation into which it had fallen prior to the War and 
from the depths into which it had been plunged 
during the War, and the elevation of political life 
to a new dignity and seriousness as an important 
channel of expression of the national will.” 

The men in authority need our most earnest 
prayers; their tasks are big enough to break 
unaided man; but serious prayer should not 
hinder us from venturing the hope that a readier 
trust may be encouraged by methods that inspire 
it. God-inspired leaders seldom fail to secure a 
generous trust from a well-challenged people. 


III 


(2) There are certain social symptoms that 
suggest the need of greater deliberateness in the 
pursuit of a common righteousness. We challenge 
anybody to read the Final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Venereal Diseases without a shudder, 
remembering that it was published in 1916. ‘Turn 
up p. 32, that tells ‘ of 1,100 children in the London 
County Council schools for the blind ” with a total 
percentage of blindness “ attributable to venereal 
disease’ as high as “ §5°6 and may have been as 
large as 58°4.” Turn back one page and read 
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what the Report contains of “‘ The Relation between 
Alcohol and Venereal Diseases.’ Consider Great 
Britain’s defective children! What patriot who 
knows the disquieting figures given by Sir George 
Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Board .of 
Education, in the Annual Report of 1915, can 
remain complacent concerning British childhood ? 
There is an eloquent and disturbing summary :— 

“ Not less than a quarter of a million children of school 
age are seriously crippled, invalided or disabled ; not less 
than a million are so physically or mentally defective or 
diseased as to be unable to derive reasonable benefit from 
the education which the State provides. . . . The number 
of elementary school children is six millions.” 


(6) Of profiteering in this tragic age we have no 
language adequate for effective denunciation. 
What can be said of people, often loud patriots, 
who exploit the women and children left behind 
by the brave men who go out yonder to utterest 
sacrifice ? When we consider the punishment of 
‘* conscientious objectors ” we are moved to observe 
that England’s most wretched enemies are found 
amongst dehumanised money-makers, who seem to 
have noconscience. Mr. Ben Tillett, M.P., speaking 
in the Haymarket Theatre on November 11, 1917, 
“declared that we were being crucified between 
the Prussian and the food profiteer ” (Daily News, 
November 12, 1917). 

The obvious disparity between big profits at 
home and unspeakable sacrifices yonder means that 
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all is not well by far with the heart and conscience 
of Great Britain. 

(c) Industrial restlessness is an admitted excuse 
for not seeking the consistent discharge of our 
astounding drink evil. What can be said of a 
people that will have its “drink” or “‘ down 
tools”” at a time like this? Now, really, are the 
working classes as bad as that? Or is it the old 
game of exploiting their name to conceal the 
hypocrisy of alcoholic commercialism and official 
insincerity ? Either way, or both, Great Britain 
must clear its mind and its name in this matter. 

Our greater needs are half suggested by this brief 
review. 

I 

We need the serious cultivation of moral 
patriotism. Every citizen must be a custodian of 
civic and national honour. Nations are apt to 
become too vaguely collective in moral matters. 
Public and social morality must be safeguarded by 
vigorous mutual honour. Patriotism must mean 
“Thy neighbour and his children as thine own.” 
The moral and intellectual development of the 
people must constitute the first claim upon our 
national intelligence, service, and wealth. We 
must open the uplands of all the kingdoms of 
learning for our children. Every child has a right 
to climb. Poverty ought to be no barrier to any 
child’s ascent. Our systems of education must be 
truly nationalised, and our universities no longer 
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the preserve of the financially rich. Intellect and 
character must not be monopolistic, but altruistic. 
Religious and social disabilities must be removed, 
with the people who perpetuate them. Rivalry 
amongst sectional leaders is a sin whilst childhood’s 
greater opportunities are in abeyance. Fifteen 
million boys and girls in this land under the age of 
sixteen! There is one of our great hopes. We 
welcome the new insistence upon educational 
reform, even in the progress of the War. 

In every possible way moral patriotism will seek 
the entire good of the people, always knowing how 
to choose when material gain clashes with human 
interests, and thus its aim will be to secure demo- 
cratised authorities intelligently related to an 
enlightened democracy. 


I] 


A new “ Life ” obsession, which will mean that 
“life”? is worlds ahead of property. The War, 
with its pathetic destruction of precious lives by 
the million, is moving us to re-estimate the worth 
of a life. Every true mother is thinking that her 
boy is infinitely bigger than the Empire. The 
instigators of this crime against humanity held life 
very cheap, otherwise their hellish designs would 
have been checked by a humanised imagination. 
What is a life to a war-lord of the Prussian type ? \ 
A mere cypher in the arithmetic of hell. And now, 
alas! in universal horror people are learning that 
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there are no nobodies in God’s world, that nobody 
is anonymous with Him, and we are going to carry 
these revised estimates of human worth into all our 
realms of thought and action. 

(2) Industry must be completely humanised, 
and science must be pressed into the service of the 
commonwealth. Workers must have homes as 
well as houses ; gardens as well as beds ; meat and 
books ; pansies and potatoes. Life is more than 
“ getting a living.” 

The new spirit between all classes augurs a new 
future for life. Men of every rank are revising 
their personal estimates in conditions of unexpected 
intimacy. Sacrifice and service are common to all 
classes, and the good of all must remain the 
sovereign interest. 

Commerce must be the servant of the race, and 
not its ruthless end. This will mean a reversed 
order of interests, and property will not be paraded 
as the chief concern of politicians here below. The 
markets must be designed to meet needs, even to 
the expulsion of the tyrant middle-man. A new 
““ Life’ obsession will mean Manhood, Woman- 
hood, Childhood always first. Yes, that is our cry 
for the future—‘‘ Men, women, and children first ! ”’ 

This should lead to a just discharge of our drink 
evil. Its inglorious place in the War is a menace 
still to the British position. Our statesmen know 
it and are baffled by it. Our King fears it, and 
flings it from his throne. Its political power is our 
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greatest tyranny. Yet we tolerate its weakening 
and defaming influence. Our leaders are in for a 
day of reckoning if they allow us to drift towards 
starvation whilst brewery profits are being doubled, 
and more, in war-time. It takes away labour, 
consumes our coal and food, exploits our finance. 
We are exhorted to economise. Its profits go up 


by leaps and bounds, and we are called upon to 
“eat less bread.” 


There is one page worth special notice from the 
pen of that glorious patriot Arthur Mee, whose name 
should some day appear in the nation’s honours 
list, if ethical and social service be rightly appraised. 


‘* PROHIBITION FOR THE WAR WOULD HAVE SAVED 


Enough shipping to transport the American Army ; 
A national bread reserve for 47 weeks ; 

A national sugar reserve for 38 weeks ; 

Transport and man-power for lifting 60,000,000 tons ; 
The lost labour of hundreds of thousands of men ; 
The waste of 100,000 trains of 200 tons ; 

An enormous strain on the Red Cross ; 

The waste of 1,000,000 acres of cultivated land. 


‘* PROHIBITION NOW WOULD 
Save 1,000,000 tons of shipping a year, equal to 160 voyages 
of a 6,000-ton wheatship ; 
Save the need for compulsory bread rations ; 
Save {350,000,000 a year on drink and its results ; 
Turn breweries into productive works ; 
Save 850,000 tons of grain a year, enough for 380,000,000 
bread rations for the United Kingdom ; 
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Save over I,000 tons of sugar a week, enough for 270,000,000 
sugar rations for the United Kingdom ; 

Establish the only equal system of bread rations ; 

Save wagons, vehicles, and horses for transporting about 
10,000,000 tons a year ; 

Transfer vast quantities of petrol and coal from wasteful 
to productive uses ; 

Save the waste of 1,000,000 acres of land ; 

Save thousands of little children’s lives ; 

Probably cut crime in two; and 

Lay the foundations of an enduring reconstruction.” 


Life in all its needs and hopes is our first concern. 
“ Thy neighbour as thyself ”’ is a searching proposal, 
but it is the only human way through. 


III 
We need a nobler nationalism, wider than 
patriotism and entirely racial in its righteous 
influence. This nation is on its biggest trial before 
God’s whole world. The old proud Imperialism 
will not perpetuate our honour. God has not built 
the world for us exclusively, but He has given us 
a place of unparalleled influence in it. The new 
hopes of the world are rich with the promise of 
Internationalism, and, in the pursuit of universal 
good, national primacy will be a real virtue, not 
a boast, and this nation can, if it will, be a world- 
light for all the nations. Let our motto be “ Our 
nation for the soul of the world.” 
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IV 


We need a greater faith in God and a wider, 
deeper reverence for Him. Our Protestant faith 
is a big part of the world’s hope. With all our 
faults our basic greatness is religious. We have, 
however, been tempted to try civilisation on a 
minimum of religion. God and worship were 
becoming our embarrassments. Our children were 
drifting from Sunday school, and we were growingly 
envious of the Continental Sabbath. Now the 
Continental War will surely find us returning to 
God—to rejoice in Him, and in the glorious redemp- 
tion wrought for us by His Eternal Son. If Great 
Britain will become serious about God, the great 
day will be brought nearer when the Heart of 
Humanity will become the Throne of the Prince of 
Peace ; and it shall be said of us: “ Nations that 
knew not thee shall run unto thee because of the 


Lord thy God.” 
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WOMEN’S POSITION IN THE CHURCH OF 
THE FUTURE 


(By Mrs. GEORGE MORGAN.) 


WE are met to-night to discuss this subject in a 
different spirit from what would have been possible 
before the War, as all the old bitterness has gone 
out of the controversy. The gravity of the 
National Crisis has made it essential to utilise all 
our resources ; and the call has come, not only to 
every man, but to every woman, boy and girl, to 
take their share in the great World Conflict. The 
question of Sex no longer closes the door of this 
or that occupation, but ability to undertake such ~ 
work is the deciding factor. 

Yet when we turn to the greatest work of all, 
the spiritual uplift of the nation, the barrier of sex 
is still found, although the need is no less urgent 
for all the resources of the Church to be rallied for 
the defence of the greatest Kingdom of all. 

The War has rudely awakened us from our 
' former condition of self-satisfaction, and shown us 
how slight is our hold upon the great mass of the 
people. If we turn to the Religious Census taken 
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in the years 1886 and 1902, we find a decline in 
church attendance of no less a number than 160,000 
in London itself, although the population had 
increased by half a million. The total attendances 
for morning and evening—including men, women, 
and children—was only 1,514,000, out of 6,250,000 ; 
and during the War the retreat has still gone on. 
Surely this calls for the united effort of all our 
reserve forces ! 

If we are to understand the great significance of 
this question of women’s position in the Church, 
we must realise what is the full scope of the Church’s 
work. Much thought is being devoted to the great 
matter of Reconstruction. What does it mean? 
It is very pleasant to discuss it in a friendly way ; 
but one thing is quite certain—it will not be so 
pleasant or easy to carry out, for it will cut at the 
root of many of our most cherished prejudices. 
It will alter your life and mine, if we are sincere ; 
for it will be a call to each individual to put into 
practice what we have preached for many long 
years, namely, to “love our neighbours as our- 
selves,” to “‘ bless them that hate us, and pray for 
them that despitefully use us.” 

How many of us can claim to have carried out 
these great ideals of the Church of Christ? Yet 
here we have the true solution of every social 
problem. The Church needs a new vision, which 
will give us the wider outlook. In the past our 
conception as to what Church Work meant was 
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bounded by the four walls of our churches, our 
various classes and meetings, while the great weary 
world passed on its way with but little help or 
cheer from the servants of Christ. 

We have had such safe plans for our work ; there 
has been no venturing great things in faith; and 
therefore there has been no mighty achievement, 
no mountain heights scaled, no deeps plumbed. 

Now we are brought face to face with great 
social problems—the readjustment between Capital 
and Labour, the Drink Question, the Moral Condi- 
tion of our nation. The real answer to all of these 
is the Christian privilege and duty of “ doing unto 
others as we would that men should do to us.” 

We have to seek out the great CONTRIBUTORY 
cAusESs which have led to the present condition. 
Among these are the miserable tenements with no 
room to move, which drive men and women out 
where they can get social intercourse ; the dreary 
streets ; the lack of bright, decent clubs to compete 
with the ever-inviting public-house. The people 
have so little elevating thought because we have 
not been willing to give time and pains to enter 
into their point of view and to show them the 
more excellent way. The opening up of waste 
ground for allotments has done much to keep men 
and women out of public-houses, because of the 
new interests it has brought into many humble 
homes. We need Clubs for Women and Girls 
where they can find loving sympathy, sisterly 
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understanding, with help and guidance tactfully 
given. We need better housing for the poor, 
proper recreation for the young people; and all 
these things carried out in the spirit of Christ. 
We must Jive our Christianity, so that men may 
“take knowledge of us that we have been with 
Jesus” ; not by long faces, but by His Spirit in 
us sending us forth to sacrifice self for the sake of 
others. 

If this wider work is to be done it will be essential 
for women to take a large share in it; and if they 
are to do this their position in the Churches must be 
on a different basis from that which they at present 
occupy. Too often their plans for progressive 
pioneer work are hindered by having to wait for the 
decision of the Deacons’ Meeting on a subject of 
which these good men have no practical knowledge, 
but concerning which they rarely if ever think 
it necessary to ask counsel of their sisters in the 
Church. I have never been admitted into the 
sacred precincts of a Deacons’ Meeting, but, if 
length spells strength, the results should have 
been more far-reaching than they have been ! 

I saw in a Presbyterian magazine the other day 
that the Synod had agreed for women to be eligible 
for election to an office similar to that of Deacon 
in other Churches; but they had made a proviso 
limiting the number to be elected. The writer of 
the article pointed out that this was not within the 
province of those at the head of a denomination ; 
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they might exclude women, but they could not 
limit a Church’s choice as to the number to be 
elected, if once they were made eligible. 

I would say to my brethren in the Churches, in 
the words of old: ‘‘ O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ?”” Cannot you be satisfied with 
having placed upon us a handicap for nineteen 
hundred years, and do you yet fear the result of a 
greater freedom ? Think of all your advantages— 
your wonderful intellects, your superiority in 
financial matters! And if with all this you cannot 
command the vote of your own Church, is it not 
time to make way for others ? 

Nevertheless, for your encouragement I would 
point you to an object lesson which has been in 
existence for two hundred years, where women 
have had equal rights with men in all Church 
matters. I mean the Society of Friends. And 
what do we find? Instead of a Church heavily in 
debt, you find simplicity and freedom from financial 
burdens. Instead of a loud-voiced dominant 
womanhood, such as we have been led to expect 
if the influence of women were extended, you find 
gentle, loving, capable women who are an honour 
to know, and, withal, a strength to be reckoned 
with. You find in that Church such an atmosphere 
of worship that one is compelled to draw near to 
the Source of all true strength, and the peaceful 
calm which always comes to the soul that is in 
touch with the Divine. 
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Therefore I do not think the Churches need fear 
the entrance of women into some of those offices 
which have hitherto been solely occupied by men. 
On the other hand, I would urge the women to 
wake up to THE URGENCY OF THE CALL to them,and 
train for the great work which lies ahead of us all. 
We must not lag behind and say “I cannot,” if 
God is asking for reinforcements. We do not want 
the rushing forward of excitable ignorance, nor the 
self-depreciation of undue self-consciousness ;_ but 
the definite laying at the feet of the Master what- 
ever talents we possess, conscious that He who has 
made us can endue us with power from on High. 

We are not all fitted for the same work, but we 
are all fitted for some work in the spiritual vine- 
yard. We are living in one of the most critical 
periods of the Churches’ history. Whether we are 
to be used by God in His great plans for the future 
depends on whether we are willing to be used by 
Him as He wills, or still desire to use Him as we 
will. 

Do not let us forget that when Christ came upon 
earth the Church of that day was carrying on its 
work with its morning and evening sacrifices, but 
it was incapable of being used by the Master. 
Yet His plan for the Redemption of the world was 
not hindered. He left the Old Church on one side, 
and raised up a New Church with twelve illiterate 
men who became His apostles. 

Some years ago I stood in Jerusalem, in the old 
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Temple precincts, and saw the ancient aqueduct 
that used to carry water to the thirsty city. But 
for years it had been dry. Then we went out some 
distance from the city to see the old reservoirs, 
built by Solomon. They still held’ a bountiful 
supply of pure crystal water; but the channels 
to the Temple had become broken and choked 
with débris. My friends, the reservoirs of God’s 
love and mercy are full to overflowing; let us 
see to it that our channels are not broken or filled 
with ancient débris, but that through us His 
love and compassion may flow out to this broken- 
hearted, thirsty world. So shall the kingdoms of 
this world become the Kingdom of our God and 
of His Christ. 


XIX 


TRADITION 51 


Eas sane A meter 


By Rev. J. OMAN, MA., D.D., Presbyterian College, 
Bintedee. 


Wuite the outward progress of the War absorbs 
our thoughts, changes are going on quietly which 
may well have far greater and more enduring con- 
sequences. The most obvious, so far, has been the 
revolution in Russia. No victory could be of the 
same value to that country and no defeat could be, 
in the last issue, disastrous, if true freedom were 
thereby achieved ; nor would the effect be confined 
within her own borders, for the whole world would 
be freer and peace among all nations more secure. 
Nay, if only the spirit continue, the present 
humiliation will be no defeat. 

But the deepest changes may have no political 
manifestation, or for many years to come have any 
kind of outward organised expression. The deepest, 
most far-reaching, most enduring changes are 
simply in the thoughts of men’s hearts. The 
greatest question to-day is not what terms states - 
men will be able to impose when the War is over, 

1 Contributed specially to this volume. 
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but what will men in every nation be thinking after 
looking so long in the face of naked desolation. 

Most revolutionary of all will be their thoughts 
about religion. Religion will no longer be an in- 
nocuous way of filling in our leisure time, a device 
for keeping people quiet and away from dangerous 
principles. Long, we thought of it in that way, 
as having mainly to do with building churches and 
putting on our best clothes, and sitting decorously 
in our pews to take part in carefully arranged 
prayers couched in remote Elizabethan English, 
and sing pleasant sentimental hymns, and have 
customary things said to us, which we judged 
mainly by the manner in which they were uttered. 
But the most revolutionary happening of the War 
is that the soldier, in the main, has discovered that 
he can get on quite well without that kind of 
religion, and that it is entirely worthless for meeting 
the stress which has come upon him both from 
without and from within. The organised Churches 
and all their doings have, in simple fact, come to 
mean very little to him. In a phrase often used, 
they are “an absolute wash-out.” And what is 
strangest is that this is often not due to irreligion, 
but to becoming more religious. If that is the 
situation, is there anything which we who still 
think organised religion a necessity alike for the 
individual and for society, ought more earnestly 
and honestly to face ? 

The essence of the charge is just the old one which 
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our Lord made against the organised religion of 
His time, that we make void the Word of God by 
our tradition. If I may try to state clearly what 
is usually put vaguely, it is said that we have three 
traditions which have given an air of unreality, 
first, to everything the Churches believe, second to 
the fellowship they are supposed to manifest, and, 
third, to the causes for which they profess to stand. 
In short, we are said to make void the Word of 
God by a tradition of orthodoxy, a tradition of 
conventionality and a tradition of ecclesiasticism. 


I.—The Tradition of Orthodoxy 


nn eeencennne 


This charge is that we are much exercised about 
what is correct, and very little about what is true. 
For example, I have heard of men saying that, so 
long as they neither believed nor disbelieved, they 
repeated the creeds without any trouble, but now 
that they know they believe something, they know 
also that there is a great deal they disbelieve. 
We do not trouble people much in that way ; and 
that is no small gain. Especially we do not make 
a practice of repeating a creed which says that, if 
anyone would be saved, he must believe a long list 
of metaphysical subtleties about the person of 
Christ ; and still less do we gaily sing its con- 
demnation of great numbers of our fellow Chris- 
tians to perdition. We have reached the conviction 
that a true Christian is marked by quite other 
matters than not denying abstruse distinctions he 
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can never have thought out and which can never 
be more to him than traditional phraseology 
supposed to enshrine some kind of revealed 
mystery. But if we have not put on tradition in 
that way as an obvious fetter upon the intellect, 
how far, in any positive way, have we truly set 
ourselves free? How far is our belief what we 
really hold as truth we have ourselves seen and 
know of our own insight to be the fundamental, 
undeniable order of God’s world, which is there in 
the nature of things, in agreement with which 
alone we can have peace, and in conflict with 
which no worldly success is of any avail to make 
us blessed ? 

There were plenty of disturbing questions, and 
many of us were deeply distressed by them. There 
were questions about the criticism of the Bible, 
about the Divinity of Christ, with such subordinate 
issues as His birth and resurrection, about provi- 
dence and prayer and the kind of religious services 
God most approved. But even these questions 
were mainly about traditions. Few saw that the 
real issue concerned tradition itself, as something 
which, taken simply as tradition, necessarily makes 
void the Word of God, necessarily substitutes 
blind acceptance, which merely does not deny, 
for the insight of faith, which most triumphantly 
and assuredly affirms. 

Being concerned with these traditional matters 
we failed to go to the heart of religion and ask, 
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What is God’s actual rule in the world and how 
are we to be in accord with it? Had we put that 
question in its due place, as first and supreme, 
we should have seen that the essential question 
about the Word of God is not what God said unto 
our fathers, but what He says to us who are here 
alive this day. With that, and, in the strict sense, 
with that alone, religion is concerned. But a great 
part is said through the past; and if the history 
of man is a progressive education by God, we must 
seek to be in the line of true progress. 

That requires us to know what He has already 
said to men and especially to prophetic souls in 
times of great conflict or high aspiration. Yet we 
can value it only as it interprets for us God’s 
dealings with us in the present, by making plain to 
us God’s abiding purpose, and how He rules the 
world for its fulfilment, and how we are alienated 
from it and can be reconciled to it. 

Now and then the Churches are loudly assailed 
for their divisions. Deeper and more extended, 
however, is the conviction that, in spite of their 
divisions, there is a convention among them all 
to accept ancient Hebrew tradition which they 
never investigate, but agree to call sacred. That 
criticism we shall only accentuate by showing what 
is called ‘‘ a united front ” on questions of Scripture. 
Each of us must know that the prophets are still right 
in their interpretation of the ways of God, that the 
Psalms still shed light on human experience, that 
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Job’s courageous reverence is still the right way of 
facing the problem of sin and sorrow, and that the 
faith of Christ is still the way of being assured that 
the final might is not of power but of enduring for 
righteousness’ sake and of overcoming the sins of 
the world by taking the burden of them upon our 
shoulders, and that, through Him, we can still 
know that even pain and conflict and death work 
together for good to them that love God. 


Il.—A Tradition of Conventionality 


This charge is that we do not manifest a genuinely 
religious fellowship which could stretch its hands 
across the gulf of our social distinctions, and over- 
leap the barriers of education, caste, wealth and 
position, and that we have no real place in our 
churches for the publican and the sinner. On the 
contrary we are, quite as much as other people, 
respecters of persons, and even more concerned 
than others with the respectabilities and less with 
the vital human interests of men as men. While 
we condemn severely all visible sins, we have little 
to say about the greed and hardness and pride 
and self-satisfaction and indifference to the suffering 
and oppression around us. Our standard, unlike 
our Master’s, is easy to observe in the suburb 
and hard to observe in the slum. Of our gospel 
it cannot be said that it is specially preachable 
to the poor, and that, as it concerns merely the 
needs of the soul made in the image of God, it can 
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be received in no other way than in the sense of our 
poverty. 

This interest in outward decency and indifference 
to the spirit of God’s family appears in the readi- 
ness with which we invoke the aid of the police 
when we fail with the gospel. And it all shows that 
we have failed to impress society with any sense of 
the dignity of man as man, of man with the power 
to respond to God’s voice in his heart and with an 
eternal destiny in his keeping. Nay we have our- 
selves lost the sense of the supreme worth of the 
soul apart from ali its possession, whether of cul- 
ture or of worldly estate. 

All that is usually expressed more vaguely, but 
that is the essence of the charge. And now let us 
seriously ask whether we can quite acquit ourselves. 
In particular let us ask ourselves this one question. 
Have we our Lord’s estimate of men? Was not 
His one mark sincerity ? Isthat ourmark? The 
more men have struggled against adverse condi- 
tions and used small opportunities and been little 
their sincerity ought to impress us. And especially 
we should find it in the readiness to repent and 
respond to the appeal of God’s compassion as it 
speaks in Jesus Christ. But do we so judge? 
Does not our judgment rather follow a traditional 
morality, which accepts outward success and mere 
absence of visible moral disaster, without stopping 
to inquire how men have struggled and aspired 
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and hoped and loved? It approves men simply 
for their advantages, and not, as surely any judg- 
ment which is of real moral insight would, only for 
their use of their advantages. 

In consequence there is much desire to please 
men in all kinds of worldly ways, and no particular 
anxiety to appeal by the manifestation of naked 
moral reality, to the common human conscience, 
in the sight of God who sees the heart, and not 
merely in the sight of man who cannot go deeper 
than the outward life. One result is a convention 
rather than a morality, a convention which is 
essentially traditional and never goes to the root 
of the matter, the spirit of love in the heart, and 
which, therefore, cannot surmount difference of cul- 
ture, caste and worldly estate, our fellowship being 
only little less worldly than that of the ordinary 
societies which bring people together, because, being 
of the same type, they like each other’s company. 

So far as that is true, we are not saying to men, 
Come unto us, because we are servants of One who 
was meek and lowly in heart and, in our fellow- 
ship, you will find rest for your souls. Not in that 
kind of fellowship will the signs of Christ’s ministry 
ever appear. The dead will not be raised, the lame 
will not walk, and the poor will not have the gospel 
preached to them. 

This War has broken down all sorts of moral and 
social conventions among men who have been taken 
out of the traditional atmosphere in which they 
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lived, and been faced by wholly new conditions and 
wholly different influences. Among other things 
they have become indifferent to many matters of 
outward propriety. And having stood together 
against all kinds of danger and with all differences 
of appearance and position blotted out in mud, 
they have broken through most of the old social 
barriers far more effectively than the Churches. 

How, let us ask ourselves, will our Churches meet 
them when they return? Shall we be able to pro- 
vide for them any true home of their spirits, or 
will they still find us hide-bound in the old con- 
ventions which they have lived down ? 

In fairness to ourselves, let us say that our cir- 
cumstances have been as often at fault as our spirit 
—the mere distribution of classes, especially in the 
large cities, having set up an almost unsurmountable 
barrier. But unless we have a spirit strong enough 
to defy circumstances and draw to our fellowship 
the poor and the erring, we are not manifesting 
Christ to His brethren and we shall not be the salt 
of a new society united by His spirit. 


Ill.—A Tradition of Ecclestasticism 

This charge is that we have turned religion into ae 

a mere business of running religious institutions. 
God, as Seeley put it, is regarded mainly as the head 
of the clerical interest, and that on purely tradi- 
tional grounds. Religious work is work to keep 
churches going, a sort of widening of the clerical 
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interest. Zeal in that work, it is even hinted, com- 
pensates with us for much lack of doing justly 
and loving mercy and walking humbly with our 
God. And, then, the various denominations devote 
such zeal as they have to their own particular 
success, proclaiming themselves the one superior 
article. All alike are occupied with ecclesiastical 
fribbles, all fiddling while Rome is burning. They 
did nothing to prevent the War and are doing 
nothing to place its issues on a higher basis; and 
they will do equally little to settle peace on a 
better foundation when the War is over, or to 
aes men to endeavour after a better world. 

3 Men dimly fee] that they cannot hope to succeed 
af in winning justice and guaranteeing righteousness, 
“aii without the Christian estimate of man as a child 
of God to start from, and some religious enthusiasm, 
based on the conviction that it is God’s purpose 

and has His aid, to carry them through. But they 

are not looking to the Churches to provide what 
they need. On the contrary, they do not connect 

any idea of heroism with the type of person the 
Churches produce. Even when we talk of convert- 

ing men, it is said that we only mean to make them 
sleek, self-satisfied, respectable people like our- 
selves, interested in services and churches and 
committees, and do not mean that they shall 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, that love 

to men shall be as fire in their bones, that the 
heroic that is in them shall find thereby a divine 
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awakening, setting them free from the fear of man 
and enabling them at all cost to hear what God 
the Lord will speak and to follow it against all that 
may oppose. 

It may well be that we have a better justification 
than the world knows. The true religion, the reli- 
gion which is most humble and most courageous, 
most inspired from above and most ready for 
humble service here below, is hidden from the hasty 
eye, but it exists in all Churches, nay, in spite of all 
that must be sorrowfully admitted to the contrary, 
it exists in them in a measure not to be found any- 
where else. In days of much evil it was, more than 
appeared, the salt of society. But we should not 
be greatly anxious to defend ourselves. Rather 
it is a day for us to humble our hearts and consider 
how we have failed to set them upon God’s righteous 
rule, and to give ourselves, as our Lord gave 
Himself, a ransom for many. 

There is no need to accuse ourselves of the follies 
we have not committed, or to minimise anything 
that has been done aright. Some ecclesiastical 
frivolities we may have shunned. We may not 
have thought it possible that the central pillar of 
the Christian religion should be any particular 
priestly succession or that God was greatly con- 
cerned about the exact form of ordination of the 
man who dispensed the sacraments or pronounced 
the benediction. God must be very exclusively 
for us the head of the clerical interest, before such 
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questions could trouble us. But, if we have sinned 
less by commission, have we not constantly failed 
by omission ? Numbers, finance, regulations have 
bulked too largely, and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, and the whole service of God’s Kingdom 
which is righteousness and the rule of love, too 
little. We have been too often on the side of the 
haves, and too seldom on the side of the have-nots. 
Privilege has been too readily accepted as merit, 
and not boldly enough affirmed to be responsibility. 
We have too easily thought we were here to serve 
ourselves and too rarely been in the world, like our 
Master, as one who serves. We have been greatly 
concerned about our own salvation, and have had 
little sense that we are saved only as we forget our- 
selves for God’s will and the good of our brethren. 
One thing only is left for us. It is not to have a 
large scheme of amendment, either as a new and 
spacious programme for the Churches or as high 
and heroic enterprise for ourselves. Great tasks — 
may come to us, if we are the right persons to hear 

_ their call and obey it. But #what is needed new is 
( for each of us humbly to wait God’s guidance and 
to go forward to the dark, possibly the distressing 
future with the prayer in our hearts, Lord, show 
me what I have to do, and make me, in the doing 
of it, a follower of Him who taught us that 
_we are all brethren and that he who would be 
| first in service must be content to be last in honour. 
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II. THe Messages or THE Laver Propuets. By Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

III. THE Messacezs or Isrart’s Law Givers. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

IV. Tue Messages or THE PROPHETICAL AND PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. By John Edgar McFadyen, 
M.A.(Glas.), B.A.(Oxon.) 

V. Tur MessacEes oF THE Psaumists. By John Edgar 
McFadyen, M.A.(Glas.), B.A.(Oxon). 

VII. Tot Messages oF THE Porrs. By Nathaniel 
Schmidt, M.A. 

VIII. THe Mzessaces or THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. By 
Frank Chamberlin Porter, Ph.D., D.D. 

IX. THE MzssaGEs or JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS. 
By Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. 

X. THE MzssaGus oF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 
or Joun. By James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. 

XI. Tur Messaces or Paut. By George Barker Stevens, 
Ph.D., D.D. 

XII. Tot Mzssaces or tam AvostitEs. By George Barker 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 


Volume VI. will appear shortly. 


“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.” 
the Dundee Advertiser. 


3/- net 


The Personality of Jesus. By Cuartzes H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Poems. By Mapame Guyon. Translated from the French by the 
late WixL1am CowPEr, with a Prefatory Essay by D. Macrap- 
YEN, M.A. F’cap 8vo, handsomely bound in leather, 3s. net. 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By Cuaruus 
EpwarD JEFFERSON, Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
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The Rosebud Annual for 1915. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and printed in colour throughout. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 

“4 rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

School Hymns, fer Schools and Missions. With Music. Compiled 
by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by Extiorr 
Burton. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 


2/6 net 


*The Making of a Minister. By T. 8S. Carrncross, D.D., Author of 
“Steps of the Pulpit.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*A Pulpit Manual. Containing Prayers of Adcration, Confession, 
Petition, Thanksgiving, and Intercession; Suggestive Sum- 
maries ; Orders of Service for Sacr ments, Marriage, Admission 
to Communion, Church Festivals, and other Public Occasions. 
Compiled by James Burns, M.A., Author of ‘“ Illustrations 
from Art for Pulpit and Platform.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
2s. 6d. net. 


*The Seriousness of Life. Sermons on Practical Subjects, with an 


Essay on Preaching. By James §. RuruEerrorp, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boares. 2s. 6d. net. 

*Through Eyes of Youth. A Bookof Poems. By E. Ceciz Roserts, 
Author of ‘ Phyllistrata, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 

*Homes and Careersin Canada. By H. Jerrs, Author of ‘“‘ The Good 
New Times,” etc. 16 Illustrations on art paper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Christian Union in Social Service. By J. C. Cartine, Author of 
“The Story of the English Baptists,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Self-Realisation. By C. H. Berts, LL.D., Author of “‘ Fragments 
of Thought,” ‘“‘ The Education of a Soul,” ‘‘ Living Pleasures,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Who was Jesus? The Answer of the New Testament. By D. H. 
Maconacuis, B.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Translation of Faith, By H. Butcocn, B.A., B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Studies in Christian Mysticism. By Rev. W. H. Dyson. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Astronomy Simplified. By Rev. Auex. C. Henprrson, B.D., 
F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Phyllistrata, and other Poems. By E. Czci Rosrrrs. Crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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2/6 net 


Spirit and Power. By Rev. D. M. M’Intyrz, Author of “ Life 
in His Name,” ‘‘ The Hidden Life of Prayer,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Led by a Child; and other Sermons. By Rev. ALFRED HOLBORN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Our Protestant Faith. By Rev. J. SrmpHens Roosz, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Living Pleasures; or, the Constituents of a Life of Pleasure. By 
C. H. Bzrrs, Author of ‘‘ Fragments of Thought,’ ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of a Soul,” ‘‘ The Universal Over-Presence.’’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Twelve: A Dramatic Poem in eight books. By 
ArTHUR Hay StTorrow. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Waiting Life: By the River of Waters. By Husert Foston, 
M.A., D.Lit. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Uplifting of Lifes By Rev. Jonn Rerp, M.A., Author of 
“The First Things of Jesus,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Unveiled Glory ; or, Sidelights on the Higher Evolution. By Rev. 
LurHer WintHEerR Caws, Author of ‘‘ The Unrecognised 
Stranger, ‘‘The Unfolding Dawn.’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Looking Inwards: Words Addressed to the Soul of the Church. 
By Epwarp Suinuiro, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Eucken and Bergson. Their Significance for Christian Thought. 
By E. Hermann. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
Messages of Hope. By Grorcr Martueson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Author of “‘ Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &c. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. 

Problems and Perplexities. By W.E. Orcuarp, D.D., Author of 
““Modern Theories of Sin,” ‘‘ Evolution of Old Testament 
Religion,’ etc. 304 pages, printed on India paper, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Imperishable Word. By W. Cuarter Piagorr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Constructive Christianity. By Witi1am Sourmr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Peter in the Firelight. By Witt1am ALLEN Kniaut, Author of 
“Our Syrian Guest,” ‘‘ No Room in the Inn,” etc, Illustrated 
in Colours. Fancy Cover. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Young Man’s Ideal. By Wriit1am Watson, M.A., Author of 
““ Prayer,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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2/6 net 


Modern Minor Prophets. Edited, with a Chapter on “ fay Preach- 
ing and its By- Products,” by H. Jrerrs, Author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Sermon Illustration, » ** Practical Lay Preaching and 
Speaking to Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician. By E. 
MINSHALL. Crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 


Problems of Immanence. Studies Critical and Constructive. By 
J. WarscHaver, M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ The New Evangel,”’ 
“Jesus: Seven. Questions, 32 ‘&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Sculptors of Life. A Book for Young Men and Young Women. 
By Tuomas Yates. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Education of a Soul. By CnHarues H. Berts, Author of 
“Fragments of Thought.’”” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

An Impregnable Faith. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress from Scep- 
ticism through Morality and Religious Optimism to Jesus 
Christ and the ‘‘ Good Kingdom.” By Rev. Davip MELVILLE 
StTEwaRT. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Lifted Veil. A Novel. By J. G. Stevenson. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 4 Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 


Augustinian Revolution in Theology. By Rev. THomas ALtin, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Race and Religion.” Illustrated by 
Comparison with the Teaching of the Antiochene Divines 
of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Beatitudes and the Contrasts. By Huserr Foston, M.A., 
D. Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


King George and Queen Mary. By Henry Warwick. Illustrated 
by latest portraits on art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Letters to a Ministeria! Son. By A Maw or tat Worup. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Christian Life and Belief. By A. E. Garviz, M.A., D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Becton: : The Quest of the Ideal. By J. M. Hopeson, M.A., D.Sc., 

D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Universal Over-Presence. By C. H. Brerrs, Author of “‘ Frag- 
ments of Thought” and ‘‘ The Education of a Soul.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts for Life’s Journey. By Gzorcr MaTHEsoN, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Leaves for Quiet Hours.’’ Cheap 
Edition. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. 
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Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Printed on India paper and handsomely bound in leather, 
round corners and gilt edges, boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform 
with ‘‘The Pilot’’). Also in silk grain cloth, ls. 6d. net. 
Velvet calf, round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“One can easily understand how a compendium of the thoughts of 
master minds such as this may be a real stimulus in these days of stress. 
The battle of the world will be entered upon with a cheerful heart after 
a thoughtful perusal of the most noble passages allotted to each day by 
these discriminating anthologists. Should be in constant demand. One 
of the prettiest and most acceptable gift-books this busy season has seen.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

The True Christ, and other Studies in ** Whatsoever things are true.*” 
By W. L. Waker, Author of “‘ The Teaching of Christ,’’ 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Christ in Everyday Life. By Epwarp Incrrasrt Bosworrs, Dean 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary. F’cap 8vo, India paper, 
cloth boards, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


Things Most Surely Believed. By J. D. Jonus, M.A., D.D., Author 
of ‘‘ The Gospel of Grace,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Lyrics of the Soul. A Book of Poems. By Marianne FaRNINGHAM, 
Author of. ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


Conquering Prayer: or, The Power of Personality. By L. Sweren- 
HAM, Author of “‘ Religious Genius.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Freprrick R. 
Swan. With Introduction by J. Brimriry, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Evangel: Studies in the “‘ New Theology.’ By Rev. 
J. Warscuaver, M.A., D.Phil. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“May be studied with advantage.’’—Svpectator. 


Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author of “A 
Complete Book of Nursing,’ ‘‘ How to Treat Accidents and 
Illnesses,” &c, Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Read- 
ing (uniform with “‘ The Pilot’’). 384 pages, leather boxed, 
ee: ae net; also silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red edges, 

s. Od. net. 


The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By Rev. J. G. 
SrEvEnson, Author of ‘“ The Christ of the Children.” 4to, 
cloth boards, 240 pp. Eight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Grorce Marturson, F.R.S.E., D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Words by the Wayside,” &c. New and 
cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
riggs design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 

Ss. net. 


The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net; velvet calf, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A book of real daily value.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s ‘‘ God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Ler. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Liberty and Religion. By P. Wurrwetzi Wixson, Author of ‘* Why 
We Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
P. WHITWELL Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. Withnotes. An idiomatic 
translation into everyday English from the text of ‘‘ The 
Resultant Greek Testament.’’ By the late RicHarp FRANCIS 
Weymovurn, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of University College, 
London, and formerly Head Master of Mill Hill School, Editor 
of ‘“‘ The Resultant Greek Testament.’ Edited and partly 
revised by Ernest HAMPDEN-CookK, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner 
and Prizeman of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New and 
revised Edition. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Leather 4s. net. 
Thumb Indexed, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net. Also 
on Oxford India paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 
5s. net. Persian morocco, yapp, leather lined and silk sewn, 
round corners, red under gold, 8s. net. Turkey morocco, 
limp, 8s. 6d. net. 


A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faithh By N. McGuEE 
Waters. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
“Tt ig an carnestly religious and well-written work.’’—The Scotsman. 


The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in what 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RIcHARD FRANCIS WEYMOUTH, D.Litt. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By Marianne FARNING- 
nam, Author of ‘‘ Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful sheaf of little poems. They are messages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.”—Northampton Herald. 
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The Good New Times. By H. Jerrs, Author of ‘“‘ Practical Lay 


Preaching and Speaking to Men.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


The Rise of Philip Barrett. By Davip Lyatu, Author of ‘‘ The 
Land o’ the Leal,’ &¢. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Ten Commandments, By G. Campsett Moraan, D.D. Pott. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2/= net 


The Church and the Next Generation. By Ricnarp Roserrs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Story of Joseph the Dreamer, told by Himself, and Other Poems. 


By ALFRED CAPES TaRBOLTON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


The Judges of Jesus: Judas, Annas, Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate’s Wife, Pontius Pilate. By Rev. J. G. SrEvENson, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, net. 


The Value of the Old Testament. By Brrnarp J. Snett, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Value of the Apocrypha,” ‘‘ Gain or Loss ?”’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, net. 


The Purpose of the Cross. By B. G. Coxuzins. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 


Atonement and Progress. By Newron H. Marswatt, M.A., Ph.D., 


Author of ‘“‘ Theology and Truth.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


Authority and the Light Within. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A., Author of 
‘‘Music and Morals.” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

“A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters.” 


The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
D.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.’’—Hzaminer. 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A.,D.D. New Edition, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Mr. Jones brings a cultured mind, a well-stored memory, and a gift 
of spiritual insight to the illustration of the Lord’s Prayer.’’ 
Sunday School Chronicle. 
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Simple Cookery. Comprising ‘‘ Tasty Dishes’? and ‘‘ More Tasty 
Dishes.” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

“A book that should be in every household.” 

The Children’s Paul. A Life of St. Paul specially written for the 
Young. By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards, 
8 Illustrations on art paper, 2s. 

The Christ of the Children. A Lifo of Jesus for Little People. By 
kev. J. G. StrEvenson. Cheap Edition. 4to, cloth boards, 
12 Illustrations, 2s. 


“It is the very loveliest life of Jesus for children ever written by a long 
way.’—Rev. KINGSCOTE GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 


Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Micuart, Author 
of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,” ‘‘ Deeds of Daring,” &e. Cheap Edition. 
4to, 288 pp., cloth boards, 8 illustrations, 2s. 

Early Pupils of the Spirit, and What of Samuel? By J. M. Wurron, 
Ph.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, 2s. 

The Religion of Jesus, By J. Attanson Picron, M.A, J.P. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 


CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2s. 


Kit Kennedy. By 8. R. Crocxert. 
The Black Familiars. By L. B. Warrorp. 
Kid McGhie. By 8S. R. Crocxert. 


POPULAR EDITION ©6F 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVE‘S 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.; bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


Abbey Mill, The. Joan Carisbroke, 
Brudenells of Brude, The. Lady Clarissa. 
Canonbtry Holt. Margaret Torrington. 
Chrystabel. Piillicent Kendrick. 
Emilia’s Inheritance, Mr. Mentmoreney’s Money. 
Esther Wynne. Nobly Born. 
Father Fabian. Oliver Westwood. 
Fortune’s Favourite. Overdale. 
Fortunes of Oyril Denham, Rebert Wreford’s Daughter. 

The. St. Beetha’s. 
Grey and Gold. Singlehurst Manor. 
Grey House at Endlestone, Sissie. 

The. Story of Penelope, The. 

Heirs of Errington, The. Thoraycroft Hall. 
His Next of Kin. Violet Vaughan. 
Howse of Bondage. Warleigh’s Trust. 
Husbands and Wives. A Woman’s Patience. 


For other books by this Author see page 13. 
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NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

Woven of Love and Glory. By Ameria E. Barr. 
The Last of the MacAllisters. By Ammria E. Barr. 
The Beads of Tasmer. By Ameria EH. Barr. 
A Morning Mist. By Saran TyYTLEr. 
The Debt of the Damerals. By Buesstz MarcuHant. 
A Town Romance ; or, On London Stones. By C. C. ANDREWS. 
The Pride of the Family. By Eruen F. Heppie. 
Unknown to Herself. By Laurin LANSFELDT. 
The Squire of Sandal Side. By Ametia E. Barr. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameria E. Barr. 
The Scourge of God. By J. BLouNDELLE-BURTON. 
The New Mrs. Lascelles, By. L. T. Meape. 
Miss Devereux, Spinster. By AGNES GIBERNE, 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Amutra E. Barr. 


1/9 net 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. By the late Ricnwarp 


Francis Wrymoutu, M.A., D.Litt. Pocket Edition (with- 
out notes), cloth boards, Is. 9d. net. Also on Oxford India 
paper, cloth boards, round corners, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


1/6 net 
THE “FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES 


F’eap 8vo, 128 pp., handsomely bound in Green Leather, with 


chaste design in gold. Price ls. 6d. net. 


The Simple Things of the Christian Life. By G. CampsrLt Moraan, 
D:D: 


The Letters of Christ. By Cuartes Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonus, M.A., D.D. 
The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. Russxxu. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowert, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By Brrnarp J. Snetu, M.A. 
Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxmyson, M.A. 
Prayer. By Wint1am Warson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Braxs, M.A. 


“There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 
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*Through Many Windows. Some Modern Parables. By ERNEST 
A. Brrcw. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

*The Man on The Road. By Cuaruss H. Berts, LL.D., A.S.P., 
Author of “‘ Fragments of Thought,” ‘‘ Living Pleasures,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

*The Well by Bethich:m’s Gate. By Witt1am ALLEN Kwnicut, 
Author of *‘ The Song of our Syrian Guest,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 

*The Way and the Work. A Manual for Sunday School Teachers. 
By J. W. Wiums, M.A., B.Sc. (Lecturer on the Theory and 
Practice of Education, University of London), and the REv. 
FREDERICK HUMPHREY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. ls. 6d. net. 

*A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. Sitvester Horne, 
M.A. Cheap Edition, with additional Chapter. Cloth boards. 
ls. 6d. net. 

*Christ and War. The Reasonableness of Disarmament on Christian, 
Humanitarian and Economic grounds. A Peace Study Text 
Book. By Witt1am E. Witson, B.D. Preface by Dr. RENDEL 
Harris. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. net. Cloth 
limp. Is. net. 

Life’s Little Lessons. Addresses to Children. By WVxERNon 
GIBBERD. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

For Childhood and Youth. Ideals of the Modern Sunday School. 
By TxiIsELtTON Mark, D.Lit., B.Sc., Author of ‘‘ The Teacher 
and the Child,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Facets of Faith. Aspects of Spiritual Life and Thought. By 
A. W. Buuxr. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. Silk 
grain cloth, ls. 6d. net. Also printed on India paper and 
handsomely bound in leather, round corners and gilt edges, 
boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’’). Velvet calf, 
round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“An admirable compilation. The authors have read widely and their 


selections from modern religious writers are made with taste and judgment. 
A very attractive and helpful little book.’’—British Weekly. 


The Wayfarer at the Cross Roads. By Artruur PRincLE. Author 
of ‘‘ The Faith of a Wayfarer.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

Old Testament Stories in Modern Light. A BisLe GuipE ror THE 
Youna. By T. Raonppa Wixuiams, Author of ‘ The Christ 
Within,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

J. H. Jowett, M.A, D.D. A CuwaracrER Stupy. By Frank 
Morison. Illustrations on art paper. Fancy paper boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

No Room in the Inn. By Wittram ALLEN Kniaut, Author of ‘‘ The 
Song of our Syrian Guest.” Fancy boards, gilt top, illus- 
trated, ls. 6d. net. 
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The Way of Prayer. By Joun Epear MoFapyen, D.D., Author 
of “The Divine Pursuit,’ ‘‘ Prayers of the Bible.’ Fancy 
boards, gilt top, Is. 6d. net. 


Chats with Women on Everyday Subjects. By Eprra C. Kenyon, 
Author of ‘‘ A Queen of Nine Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Faith and Form, An Attempt at a Plain Re-statement of Christian 
Belief in the Light of To-day. By HEnry Varuey, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Invisible Companion and Other Stories for Children. By Epwarp 
W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ The Unescapeable Christ,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Sharing His Sufferings. By J. H. Jowxrt, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “The Passion for Souls,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net; leather 2s. 6d. net. 

The Reasonableness of Jesus. By Franz Y. Leaearr, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Heaven and Hell. By J. M. Buaxsz, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ A Reasonable View of Life,’ &c. Small 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

Ideals in Sunday Sehool Teaching. By Atrraep H. Aneus, B.Sc. 
With Foreword by J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Authority and the Light Within.” ‘Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net: limp cloth, Is. net. 

The Faith of a Wayfarer. By Arntuur Prinexe. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Jesus or Christ? By Rev. J. WarscHaver, M.A., D.Phil., Author 
of ‘“ The New Evangel,” ‘“‘ Jesus: Seven Questions.’? Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasnineron GuappEN, D.D., Author 
of “ The Growing Revelation,” &c. New and cheap edition, 
256 pages, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Reading 
(uniform with “‘ The Pilot’”’). 384 pages, silk grain cloth, gilt 
lettering, red edges, Is. 6d. net ; leather, boxed, 2s. 6d. net. 

Women and their Work. By Marianne Farninesam, Author 
of “ Harvest Gleanings,” “‘ Women and their Savicur’” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

The Inner Mission Leaflets. By J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D Two 
Series in one Volume, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
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Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 
Britain’s Hope, Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. By Junie 
Sutter, Author of ‘ Britain’s Next Campaign,’ &c. Cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Burning Questions. By WasHINeTon GLADDEN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. S. Prakr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


1/6 


Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of Outline 
Texts and Sermons.’ By J. Hxzis, Author of ‘‘ The Seod 
Basket,” &c., &c. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. 

Words by the Wayside. By Grorcr Martarson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &c. 
New Edition. Oblong, cloth boards, gilt top, Is. 6d. 

The Children’s Pace; and other Addresses to Children. By Rev 
J.S. Maver, M.A., of Paisley. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, Is. 6d. each. 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Raonppa Wr.iaMs. 

Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. Greennovuca, M.A. 

The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T. Forsyra, 
M.A., D.D. : 

The Conquered World. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 

Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joan Cuirrorp, D.D. 

Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrira-Jonss, D.D. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the Fulfilment of the Spiritual 
Life. By James Martineau, D.D., D.C.L. 


How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dops, D.D. 

The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. By ALExanpER MackEnnat, D.D. 

The Way of Life. By H. Arnotp Tuomas, M.A. 

The Christian Life. By W. M. Sincrarr, D.D. 

Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Munazr, D.D. 

Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, in Nature and Man. 
By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. New Edition. 

The Jealousy of God. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. 

Martineau ’s Study of Religion. By Ricnarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Garrerr Horper. 

Reconsiderations and Reinforcements, By JamrEs Morris WHITON. 


¢ 
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1/= net 


*Quaint Rhymes for the Battlefield. By a QuonpAaM CRICKETER 
(C. D. Srupp, Belgian Congo, 1913). Cloth boards, ls. net. 

*Sweet Peas and Antirrhinums. How to Grow Them to Perfection. 
By Witi1am CurTuBertson, Author of ‘‘ Pansies, Violas and 
Violets.”’ Crown 8vo, coloured paper boards and frontispiece 
in colour, ls. net. 

*The Way of Remembrance. By J. A. Hurron, M.A. Tastefully 
bound in blue and white with gilt lettering. 1s. net. 

*God, Humanity and the War. By-G. Campsextt Morgan, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘Simple Things of the Christian Life,” &c. Price 
Is. net. 

*Christ and War. The Reasonableness of Disarmament on Christian, 
Humanitarian and Economic grounds. A Peace Study Text 
Book. By Wituram E. Witson, B.D. Preface by Dr. RENDEL 
Harris. Crown 8vo, cloth limp. Ils. net. Cloth Boards. 
Is. 6d. net. 

*The Christian World Album of Sacred and Standard Compostions 
for the Pianoforte. Edited by W. H. Jupr. (Uniform with 
‘“‘The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs.’’). Paper 
cover, ls. net. Cloth boards, 2s. net. 

2The Call of the King. National Letters to Women. By ANNIs 
BurgpALANE. Demy 8vo, bound in Purple and Gold with 
Ribbon. 1s. net. 

The Great Embassy. Studies in the Growth of Christianity. By 
CursBrrt McEvoy, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, c]oth boards, ls. net. 

Everychild. By Harotp Brcstz, Author of ‘ Broken Earthenware.” 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece and cover in colours. 1s. net, 

The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs. Containing 94 Sacred 
Songs, in old notation and tonic-sol-fa, selected from the 
choicest works of the most eminent composers. Edited by 
W.H. Jupz. 160 pages, paper cover, 1s. net; cloth boards, 
2s. net. 

The Seed of the Kingdom. Devotional readings from the letters of 
Isaac Penington. Selected by JeEnNIE STREET (Hdzttor of the 
Sunday School Times). Fancy Boards, |s. net. 

How to Cook. The Art of Cooking made easy, with a chapter on 
the use of a gas oven: By J. 8S. MarsHatu. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. net. 

Our Life Beyond. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Christ’s 
Pathway to the Cross,’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Grace,”’ etc., ete. 
cloth boards, gilt lettering, 1s. net; white cloth, padded, in 
box, 1/9 net. 

Flowers from the Master's Garden. By A. E. Winter. Cloth boards, 
gilt lettering, ls. net. 

Ecce Vir: Jesus and Modern Manhood. By D. Mretvitte Stewart. 
Author of ‘‘ An Impregnable Faith.’’ F’cap 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. net. 
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Mors Janua Vite. By A. Layman. Being Speculations on the 
Destiny of the Human Race after Death, with all humility 
and reverence ; to which are appended a Creed and some 
Obiter Dicta. Crown 8vo, fancy paper covers, Is. net. 


The Life, Faith and Prayer of the Church. By J. B. Paron, M.A., 
oe of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,” &c. Cloth boards, 
s. net, 


The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on ‘‘ Peace, Perfect Peace, ”’ by 
C. E. P. ANrram. Fancy cloth, ls. net. 
_‘‘ It is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 
alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festivai. 
Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 
its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.”’—Shefield Telegraph. 
Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute for a Month. 
By Marianne Farnineuam, Author of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,”’ 
&e. Cloth, ls. net. 
“These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings,’ are the 
outpourings of an entirely unaffected piety.’’-—Glasgow Herald. 
Reasons Why for Free Churchmen. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
B.D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 


The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, ls. net; cloth, ls, 6d. net. 
““ We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause 
of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Evans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.’’—British Weekly. 
Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. Compiled by H. A. 
KeEnnEpy and R. D. Mercatre. Is. net. Words only, 


12s. 6d. per hundred net. 
“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in church music.” 
The Scotsman. 
1/- 


Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of ‘‘ John Howe,” 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c. Sixth Edition. Nine- 


teenth Thousand. ls. 


“ Worthy a place in the library of every Christian student.” 
Methodist Recorder. 


Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated and 
Compiled by ‘“‘ J. B.” of The Christian World. Third Thou- 
sand. F’cap. 8vo, ls. 

This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests. These, it 
will be recognized at once, are a testimony of the very first 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, HARRY B, NEILSON, J. A. SHEPHERD, 
ELSIE BLOMFIELD, etc. 


Printed in colour, varnished boards, ls; 


1/- 

*Animal Picture-Land. 

Animal Happyland. 

Merry Times in Animal Land. 

Animals. in Fun-Land. 

The Merry Animal Picture Book. 

Holidays in Animal Land. 

Animal Playtime. 


Animal Gambols. 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Guapys Davipson, 
Author of ‘‘ Kindergarten, Bible Stories,” &c. F’cap 8vo,, 
cloth boards, ls. 


“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.’’-—Sunday School Chronicle. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday School Teachers and other 
Bible Students. By W. F. Apenny, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition. Cloth boards, Is. 


“A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so smalla compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.”’—Zhe Guardian. 


Short Talks to Boys and Girls. By J. C. Cartinz, Author of ‘‘ Talks 
to Little Folks.’’ Crown 8vo, eloth boards, ls. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 
Addressed to Agnostics, by aScorrisa PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what should 
not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. Wurton, 
Crown 8vo, paper, Is. 
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Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lessers Maraerr, Health 
Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 

A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care 
of the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, }eadaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the D>ctor Comes, Habit in Relation to Health, 
The Health of the Town Dweller. 

Heips to Health and Beaity. Two Hundred Practical Prescriptions 
by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. Price Is. 

“ This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formula, 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, inse ticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 
As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and convise.’’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Morning, Noon and Nigit. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. F’cap 
8vo, parchment. cover with gold lettering, Is. 

“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

Wayside Angels, and OtherSermons. By W.K.Burrorp. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 

Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing what 
we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. It is 
designed for people of moderate means who desire to have 
pleasant and’ varied entertainment for themselves and their 
friends. It isa book of genuine and tested information. New 
Edition. Thoroughly revised. and brought up to date. 130th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, ls. 

‘““No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.’’—Brighton Gazette. 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to ‘** Tasty Dishes.”” New Edition. Price Is. 

“‘ Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 
follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.’’—Pearson Weekly. 

“The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been found panting.” 

The Star. 

Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. J. C. 
CaRLILE. Crown 8vo, art vellum, is. 

“No one who reads this: book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 
master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 
people. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
introductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question 
or a brief story.’”’—Literary World. 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every-day 
Belief. By Sir J. Comeron-Ricxerr, M.P. Demy 8vo, ls. 
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1/- 
RECITATION BOOKS 
By MARY E. MANNERS 
Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, ls. each. 
A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 


“ Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.’’—Outlook. 


Aunt Agatha Ann: and other Ballads. Illustrations by Ernoup A. 
Mason and Louis Warn. 
“Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
(CuEar Epirion). 
Bound in red cloth, 1s. each. 
Social Worship an _ Everlast- | The Wayof Life. By H. ARNoLpD 


ing Necessity. By Joun Tuomas, M.A. 

CLIFFORD. Faith and Self-Surrender. By 
The Taste of Death and_ the James Martineau, D.D., 

Life of Grace. By P. T. D.C.L. 

ForsytH, M.A., D.D. Martineau’s Study of Religion. 
The Conquered World. By By RicHarp A. ARMSTRONG 

R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D.| The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. 
The Christian Life. By W. M. By ALEXANDER A, Mac- 

Smuncuarr, D.D. KENNAL, D.D. 

Gd. net 


*Recollections of Newton House. By Rev. Isaac Hartn1, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.Hist.S. 64 pages, with frontispiece. 6d. net. 

*Q. Silvester Horne. In Memoriam. April 15th, 1865—May 2nd, 
19\4. 64 pages, with portrait, 6d. net. 

The Birthday of Hope. By J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. 
Printed on art paper, with fancy cover and ribbon, 6d. net. 
Padded white cloth, lettering in gold, boxed, Is. 6d. net. 

The Ship’s Engines. A Parable. By the late T. Campspern Fin- 
Larson, D.D. In vellum cover, 6d. net. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett says :—‘‘I am so glad you are issuing the article in 
the shape of the little booklet. I am sure it will be very helpful to many 
people, and will bring light and leading to many bewildered souls.’ 


6d. 


England’s Danger. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Price 6d. 
Contents: Romanism anp NationaL Decay; Sv. Prrer 
AND THE Rock ; TRUTH ; PROTESTANTISM ; Hoxy ScriPruRE ; 
PURGATORY. 

“Good fighting discourses. They contend that Roman Catholicism has 


ruined every country in which it prevails and controvert the leading positions 
taken by Roman theologians.’’—Scotsman. 32 
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6d. 


CLARKE’S SIXPENNY SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers. 


Between Two Loves. By Ametra E. Barr. 

Studies of the Soul. By J. Briwrury, B.A. 

Violet Vaughan. By Emma Jane Worpsolsk. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ametia E. Barr. 

The Fortunes of Cyril Denham. By Emma Janr Worsolsz. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ametra E. Barr. 

St. Beetha’s. By Emma Jane WORBOISE. 

A Davghter of Fife. By Ameria E. Barr. 

Curselves and the Universe. By J. Brierury. 


Ad. net 


Holy Christian Empire. By Rev. Principat Forsyts, M.A., D.D., 
of Hackney College, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
4d. net. 


“ Rich in noble thought, in high purpose, in faith andin courage. Every 
sentence tells, and the whole argument moves onward to its great conclusion. 
Dr. Forsyth has put the argument for missions in a way that will nerve 
and inspire the Church’s workers at home and abroad for fresh sacrifice.” 

London Quarterly Review. 


The Unique Class Chart and Register. By Rev. J. H. Ripperre. 
Specially arranged and absolutely indispensable for keeping 
a complete record of the scholars according to the require- 
ments of the Meggitt Scheme of Sunday School Reform. Linen 
cover, 4d. net. 


3d. net 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. Words only. Compiled 
by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Cloth limp, 3d.; cloth boards, 6d. ; 
music, 3s. 


2d. net 


The Sunday Afternoon Song Book. Containing 137 Hymns. For 
use at “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,’’ and Other Gatherings. 
Compiled by H. A. Kmnnepy, of the Men’s Sunday Union, 
Stepney Meeting House. Twentieth Thousand, 2d; music, 


Is. 

“Contains 137 hymns, the catholic character of which, in the best sense 
of the term, may be gathered from the names of the authors, which include 
Tennyson, Ebenezer Elliott, Whittier, G. Herbert, C. Wesley, Thomas 
Hughes, J. H. Newman, Longfellow, Bonar, and others. While the purely 
dogmatic element is largely absent, the Christian life, in its forms of 
aspiration, struggle against sin and love for the true and the good, is well 
illustrated.” —/ tterary World. 
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